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Paris,  at  all  times  a  curious  city,  had  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1815  more  objects  for  cu- 
riosity than  it  ever  had  before,  or  probably  will 
ever  have  again*  Its  public  places  vrere  crowded 
with  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  Every  man  of 
whom  we  had  been  conceiving  portraits  through 
the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  war,  Avas  to  be  met 
face  to  face  in  the  streets.  The  costumes  and 
countenances  of  almost  every  tribe  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Chinese  Sea  were  to  be  met  at 
every  step.  Paris  was  the  head- quarters  of  three 
monarchs,  the  greatest  military  powers  of  the 
world,  and  was  in  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  greatest  chieftain  that  the  struggle  which 
threw  all  the  military  talent  of  Europe  on  the 
surface  had  produced — the  only  general  who  had 
never  been  beaten,  and  at  the  head  of  the  only 
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army  that  had  gone  on  from  glory  to  glory  with- 
out a  shade  between.     The  city  was  at  that 
moment  a  camp,  but  a  camp  which  contained 
the  military  and  diplomatic  mind  of  Europe — a 
camp  of  heroes  and  cabinets.    But  to  those  who 
might  not  be  exalted  by  the  perpetual  vision  of 
those  grand  and  swelling  sights,  there  were  even 
more  stately  contemplations.    It  seemed  as  if  a 
day  of  final  retribution  had  commenced  :  they 
stood  in  view  of  the  scatfold  of  usurpation;  Na- 
poleon's glory  had  perished  like  a  meteor,  and 
the  hour  of  that  guilty,  mystic,  unreal  splendour 
might  be  now  to  pass  away  for  a  light  of  truth 
and  peace  which,  fed  from  sources  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  passions,  was  to  shine  for  ever. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  splendid  sum- 
moning of  the  world's  strength  was  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  parade.    The  impulse  was  so  deep 
and  universal,  and  capable  of  producing  such 
permanent  and  mighty  efl'ects  for  the  future  ages, 
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that  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  Europe  was 
not  thus  called  up  as  with  the  voice  of  "  thunders 
and  the  trumpet"  to  return  to  its  old  decay. 

The  proceedings  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and 
their  effect  on  the  people  of  France  and  the  earth, 
here  assumed  the  rank  of  things  done  to  be  felt 
through  a  long,  perhaps  through  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  removal  of  the  pictures  and  antiques 
from  the  Museum  took  place  at  this  time ;  and, 
besides  the  excitement  belonging  to  all  changes 
affecting  those  incomparable  memorials,  was  not 
unnaturally  borne  into  the  same  train  of  thought 
which  looked  upon  the  war  and  the  triumph 
only  as  a  portion  of  the  one  great  system  of  re- 
novation, in  which  Providence  deigned  to  show 
its  steps,  for  securing  justice  and  quiet  to  future 
man.  The  monuments  of  the  revolutionary 
period  were  still  perfect;  tb«  reigns  of  conspiracy, 
terror,  and  atheism,  were  marked  by  distinct  and 
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fresh  evidences ;  and  in  Paris  the  traveller  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  fearful  in  the 
history  of  individual  wickedness,  all  that  was 
mad  and  God-defying  in  the  wildness  of  re- 
publican frenzy,  and  all  that  was  glorious  in  the 
victory  and  magnificent  power  of  established  mo- 
narchies. He  stood  beside  the  grave  of  Europe, 
and  was  a  witness  of  her  resurrection. 

The  present  poem  sketches  those  aspects  of 
Paris  as  they  successively  occurred  to  the  writer. 
The  public  buildings  and  chief  points  of  exhibi- 
tion are  in  general  mentioned,  from  their  refer- 
ence to  what  interested  him  most  in  them — their 
connexion  with  the  revolutionary  history.  In 
the  description  of  a  great  city,  there  can  of  course 
be  no  regular  and  epic  succession  ;  but  in  Paris 
some  of  the  public  monuments  are  visible  only  at 
peculiar  hours,  some  require  peculiar  hours  to  be 
seen  to  advantage,  and  some  lie  in  the  general 
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track  of  travellers  on  their  first  hurried  tour.  All 
those  links,  and  principally  the  last,  have  been 
used.  He  entered  by  the  Mont  Martre  road 
at  an  early  hour,  and  the  sketches  are  given 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  the  objects  were 
seen.  A  few  notes  are  subjoined  for  slight  ex- 
planation to  those  who  may  not  have  visited  Paris 
in  1815, 


The  occasional  changes  in  the  metre  have  been 
adopted,  not  in  the  idle  imitation  of  superior 
writers,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure.  The 
diversity  of  the  subjects  in  these  pages  might  of 
itself  require  diversity  of  metre.  Pomps  and 
processions  are  not  to  be  told  in  the  same  ca- 
dence with  murders.  The  measure  which  would 
be  selected  for  an  entire  tragic  poem  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  to  represent  the  grace 
and  gaieties  of  courts,  or  the  splendours  of  reli- 
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gious  festival,  or  the  gentleness  of  rural  life. 
The  same  standard  applies  to  those  smaller  shares 
of  description,  in  which  the  topics  are  as  essen- 
tially distinct.  But,  independently  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  physical  delight  in  this  variety.  The 
ear,  or  that  combined  sense  of  ear,  eye,  and  mind 
by  which  we  enjoy  the  full  charm  of  versifica- 
tion, requires  change  to  give  the  fulness  of  the 
charm.  The  same  principle  goes  through  music 
and  recitation,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  plea- 
sure in  which  intellectual  and  organic  enjoyment 
are  to  be  united.  No  excellence  of  poetry  has 
been  perfectly  able,  in  our  most  illustrious 
models,  to  resist  the  antagonist  monotony  of  a 
thousand  lines  in  the  same  stanza ;  and  perhaps 
no  reader  has  ever  struck  upon  even  their  slight 
intervening  songs  and  wanderings  of  rhyme  with- 
out feeling  them  like  a  sudden  refreshment.  To 
this  change  there  are  obvious  limits.  It  must  be 
seen  to  proceed  from  no  inability  in  the  author ; 
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and  it  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  sanctioned  by 
the  change  of  the  subject.  The  suitableness  of 
adopting  the  practice  at  all  may  be  dependant 
on  the  length  of  the  poem  :  in  a  very  short  per- 
formance, the  monotony  can  scarcely  arise  from 
the  measure ;  in  a  very  long  one,  the  reader 
makes  intervals  for  himself,  and  comes  refreshed 
by  the  intervals ;  in  the  intermediate  order,  too 
long  to  be  despatched  like  a  sonnet,  and  too  short 
to  be  reserved  for  another  sitting,  he  may  require 
more  aids  than  the  present  writer  has  allowed 
himself  to  supply  in  diversity  of  metre. 


"  I  had  a  thing  to  say. — But  let  it  go : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gauds. 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night  j 
Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 
Without  ears,  eyes,  or  harmful  sound  of  words  j 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded,  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  ray  thoughts." 

King  John. 
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I. 

How  sweet  it  is  at  early  morn  to  spring 
From  sleep  and  its  bewilder'd  fantasies ; 
To  catch  the  rose's  fragrance  on  the  wing 
Ere  the  first  dews  have  faded  from  its  dyes ; 
To  trace  the  changeful  tissue  of  the  skies. 
The  purple  stealing  on  the  tender  gray, 
Then  the  streak'd  red — the  long,  gold  line  that  lies 
Fringing  the  hill  that  seems  to  check  its  way ; 
'Then  the  broad,  surging  flame,  and  lo !  the  king  of  day  ! 
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II. 

Lovely — but  lovelier  still,  when  that  bright  morn 
Unfolds  the  vision  of  some  first-seen  land ; 
And  as  the  twilight  clouds  are  upwards  borne, 
Foreign  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  streams  expand ; 
Charming  the  wanderer's  foot  suspense  to  stand. 
As,  like  a  young  creation,  round  him  rise 
Its  thousand  shapes  of  soft,  and  bright,  and  grand ; 
All  strange,  all  spell-touch'd ;  ev'n  the  wild  wind's  sighs, 
The  peasant's  call,  to  him,  romantic  melodies  ! 

Hi. 

Yet  who  can  feel  it  like  the  luckless  wight, 
In  France's  lumbering  wains  through  midnight  pent. 
With  heavy  lids  that  will  not  slumber  quite. 
Stiff  limbs  and  beating  brow,  and  spirit  spent ; 
When  on  the  eastern  hill's  slow-gain'd  ascent. 
The  breeze  first  meets  him  from  its  bowers  below, 
Streaming  cool  odours,  living  element ; 
And  his  clear'd  eye  sees  mount  and  forest  glow ; 
And  the  whole  landscape  lights  its  whole  enchanted  show. 
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IV. 

'Tis  dawn  upon  Mont  Martre  i »    O'er  the  plain, 
In  flake  and  spire,  the  sunbeam  plunges  deep. 
Bringing  out  shape,  and  shade,  and  summer-stain ; 
Like  a  retiring  host  the  blue  mists  sweep. 
Looms  on  the  farthest  right  Valerien's  steep. 
Crowned  with  its  convent  kindhng  in  the  day ; 
And  swiftly  sparkling  from  their  bowery  sleep, 
Like  matin  stars,  around  th'  horizon  play 
Far  village  vanes,  and  domes,  and  castle-turrets  gray. 

V. 

'Tis  a  rich  scene ;  and  yet  the  richest  charm 
That  e'er  cloth'd  earth  in  beauty,  lives  not  here. 
Winds  no  green  fence  around  the  cultured  farm  ; 
No  blossom'd  hawthorn  shields  the  cottage  dear. 
The  land  is  bright,  and  yet  to  thine  how  drear, 
Unrivaird  England ! — Well  the  thought  may  pine 
For  those  sweet  fields  where,  each  a  little  sphere, 
In  shaded,  sacred  fruitfulness  doth  shine, 
And  the  heart  higher  beats  that  says,  "  This  spot  is  mine.'"' 
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VI. 

St.  cloud  !  How  stately  from  the  green  hill's  side 
Shoots  up  thy  Parian  pile !  His  transient  hold, 
Who  wore  the  iron  crown  of  regicide  ! 
He  treads  its  halls  no  more — his  hour  is  told.. 
The  circle  widens ;  Sevres  bright  and  cold 
Peeps  out  in  vestal  beauty  from  her  throne. 
Spared  for  Minerva's  sake,  when  round  her  roll'd 
From  yon  high  brow  th'  Invader's  fiery  zone. 
Resistless,  as  can  tell  thy  faded  tow'rs,  Meudon ! 

VII. 

A  trumpet ! — at  the  sound  Mont  Martre's  spread 
With  martial  crowds,  a  glittering,  crimson  tide. 
Pouring  incessant  from  its  sunbright  head. 
Part,  that  in  splendour  deepen  down  its  side. 
In  square,  and  hne,  and  column  wheeling  wide 
To  many  a  solemn  touch  of  harmony. 
Part,  to  the  far  champaign  that  clanging  ride. 
Like  the  long  flashes  of  the  summer  sky. 
Like  fresh-plumed  eagles  darting  from  their  aery  high. 
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VIII. 

The  British  bands !  A  power  is  in  the  sound, 
It  speaks  of  freedom,  valour,  virtue  nigh  ; 
It  calls  up  England  upon  foreign  ground  I 
Far  be  from  us  the  false  philosophy 
That  owns  not  country's  nobly-partial  tie  ! 
The  thoughts  that  like  a  second  nature  come 
In  distance  and  in  death  to  fix  the  eye 
On  the  heart's  classic  soil ; — by  temple,  tomb. 
By  all  love's  names  endeared, — ^by  all  in  one,  our  Home. 

IX. 

War  has  its  mighty  moments : — Heart  of  Man  ! 
Have  aU  thy  pulses  vigour  for  a  thrill 
Prouder  than  through  those  gallant  bosoms  ran 
When  first  their  standards  waved  above  that  hill  ? 
WJien  first  they  strove  their  downward  gaze  to  fill 
With  the  full  grandeur  of  their  glorious  prize — 
Paris  !  the  name  that  from  their  cradle  still 
Stung  them  in  dreams ;  now,  glittering  in  their  eyes, 
Now  won — won  by  the  Victory  of  Victories !  ^ 
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X. 

For  this  had  bled  their  battle  round  the  world ; 
For  this  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war ; 
Some,  with  the  shatter'^d  ensign  that  unfurPd 
Its  lion-emblems  to  the  Orient  star ; 
And  some,  the  blue  Atlantic  stemming  far ; 
And  some,  a  matchless  band,  from  swarthy  Spain — 
With  well-worn  steel,  and  breasts  of  many  a  scar ; 
And  all  their  plains  to  their  last  conquering  plain 
Were  sport,  and  all  their  trophies  to  this  trophy  vain. 

XL 

And  there  are  symbols  round  the  Mount  that  show 
What  terror  on  the  boastful  land  has  been ; 
Glares  from  its  embrasures  the  iron  row. 
With  scarp  and  fosse  is  cut  the  tender  green. 
The  howitz  watches  down  the  spiked  ravine. 
The  steel-barbed  frize,  the  pyramid  of  ball, 
Start  on  the  eye  from  cot  and  vintage-screen ; 
And  from  the  summit  tower  the  flagstaff  tall 
Lifts  England's  banner'd  cross — triumphant  over  all ! 
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XII. 

All  looks  a  stranger''s  land — the  tawny  meads, 
Tracked  by  the  sleepy  Seine's  meanders  blue ; 
The  vintage  ripening  on  its  sloping  beds, 
Like  sheets  of  emeralds,  dropping  purple  dew ; 
The  forest  belting  with  its  waste  of  yew 
The  chateau,  lonely  as  the  exile's  tomb 
Where  rests  its  lord ;  the  hill's  exotic  hue ; 
The  foliaged  roads,  that  from  th'  horizon  come. 
Like  arrows,  to  one  point,  where  still  broods  morning's  gloom. 

XIIL 

There  sleep'st  thou,  Paris !  What  profounder  sleep 
Were  thine,  had  matchless  hearts  not  sieged  thee  round ! 
When  those  who  sow'd  in  blood,  in  blood  should  reap. 
When  the  bold  hunters  from  earth's  farthest  bound 
At  length  the  tiger  in  his  cavern  found ; 
Then,  not  yon  cloud  that  wraps  thy  giddy  dream. 
But  the  red  vapour  of  the  bloody  ground. 
Such  as  o'er  Moscow  hung,  had  caught  the  gleam ; 
The  midnight  fires  of  death,  thy  last,  wild,  waking  beam. 
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XIV. 

The  gale  has  come, — at  once  the  fleecy  haze 
Floats  up,-— then  stands  a  purple  canopy. 
Shading  th**  imperial  city  from  the  blaze. 
Glorious  the  vision !  tower  and  temple  he 
Beneath  the  morn,  like  waves  of  ivory, 
With  many  an  azure  streak  and  gush  of  green, 
As  grove  and  garden  on  the  dazzled  eye 
Rise  in  successive  beauty,  and  between 
Flows  into  sudden  light  the  long,  slow,  serpent  Seine, 

XV. 

For  Paris  now. — Now  farewell  hill  and  vale. 
And  silence  sweet,  fresh  blooms,  and  dewy  sky  I 
Farewell  the  gentle  moral  of  the  gale. 
The  wisdom  written  in  the  rose's  dye ! 
I  go  to  meet  the  wizard  city''s  eye. 
That  puts  on  splendour  but  to  dim  the  soul. 
A  thousand  years  of  crime  beneath  me  lie ! 
One  glance  ! — I  stand  as  on  a  mighty  mole, 
Around  whose  base  not  waves,  but  evU  ages  roll. 
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XVI. 

And  ye  enduring  monuments  that  rise, 
In  your  calm  grandeur,  round  this  fortress-hill, 
Masses  of  solemn  shade  and  orient  dyes  ! 
Are  ye  not  each,  as  in  that  sea  an  isle. 
Sheltering  the  few  and  statelier  memories,  while 
The  feeble  pass  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ? 
I  gaze  not  here  on  Greek  or  Gothic  pile  ! — 
I  see  but  emblems  of  the  days  that  gave 
An  impulse  to  the  world,  to  empires  throne  or  grave. 

XVII. 

^was  a  dark  time,  which  on  Valerien''s  brow 
Rear'd  the  sad  refuge  of  that  convent  tower  ! 
There  mind  was  buried,  withered  beauty's  glow, 
There  passion  lost  its  hope,  but  not  its  power ; 
Yet  good  was  mixed  with  ill ;  its  midnight  hour 
Heard  prayers  from  haughty  lips  that  then  first  prayed ; 
And  w^oman  who  had  wept  her  loveliest  dower, 
There  hid  her  broken  heart  in  calm  and  shade. 
And  turned  her  to  his  fold,  who  sought  the  lamb  that  strayed ! 
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XVIII. 

There,  Invalides  !  thy  summit,  hke  a  star, 
GUtters  before  the  sun's  ascending  fire ; 
Thou  golden  palace,  temple,  grave  of  war — 
Proud  be  the  day  that  saw  thy  pomp  expire ! 
Where  are  thy  trophies  now !    The  lowHest  spire, 
The  darl<est  cell,  was  glorious  to  thy  prime. 
The  Fiend  came  from  thee ; — but  the  earth's  desire 
Rose  up  against  him,  and  an  arm  sublime 
Blasted  the  gloomy  Idol  of  thy  age  of  crime. 

XIX. 

Earth  had  a  burst  of  madness ;  come,  and  gone, 
Like  lightning  from  its  cloud — a  withering  blaze. 
There  stand  its  lonely  halls,  its  Pantheon ; 
Then  were  those  halls  not  lonely ; — nights  and  days 
Rolled  o'er  their  thousands,  pouring  heaven's  high  praise. 
From  more  than  pagan  Hps,  to  harlotry. 
Temple  of  many  gods  !  while  One  delays 
For  wisdom  deeply  veiled  from  human  eye, 
To  strike  it  into  dust,  till  ev'n  its  memory  die. 
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XX. 

The  emblem-circle 's  wound.    The  sunbeams  flow 
Latest,  yet  loveliest,  on  St.  Denis**  wall. 
But  is  there  not  a  brighter  sun  than  now 
Vestures  in  gold  that  patriarch  cathedral  ? 
Is  not  earth's  veil  at  length  about  to  fall, 
As  the  slow  shadows  from  that  temple  hoar ; 
And  the  true  faith  unfold  her  gates  to  all ; 
And  man  be  glorious  as  he  was  before ; 
And  earth  be  Paradise,  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 

XXI. 

The  hour  shaU  come ! — It  is  no  mystic's  trance. 
But  true  as  He,  who  wills,  and  it  is  done ! 
The  hour  shall  come, — is  come !  Our  feeble  glance 
Ev'n  now  sees  stooping  from  its  clouds  the  throne 
Where  One  shall  rule  o'er  earth — The  Mighty  One. 
Its  kings  his  hallo w'd  viceroys — man's  old  stain 
Fast  brightening  from  the  spirit ; — war  unknown ; — 
Till  death  has  died  !  and,  rushing  from  his  chain, 
To  heaven  th'  immortals  rise,  with  angel  plume  and  strain. 
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XXII. 

Now,  from  the  Mount ! — Through  soHd  dust  we  sweep, 

Choak'd,  crushing,  struggling  to  wile  back  our  sleep. 

The  barrier's  reached — out  rolls  the  drowsy  guard ; 

A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate's  unbarr'd. 

And  this  is  Paris  !    The  postilion's  thong 

Rings  round  a  desert,  as  we  bound  along, 

From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stone. 

With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 

Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate, 

Winds  o'er  the  shrinking  head  the  dangerous  strait. 

The  light  is  lost ;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 

Through  the  rank  dimness  of  the  Fauxbourg  day  ; 

In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 

That  squalid  height,  half  hovel  and  half  jail : 

At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 

Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 

Streak'd  with  wliat  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot, 

Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot ! 

At  every  step,  from  sewer  and  alley  sail 

The  crossing  steams  that  make  the  senses  quail. 
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Defying  breeze's  breath  and  summer's  glow, 
Chartered  to  hold  eternal  mire  below. 
Grim  loneliness  ! — and  yet  some  blasted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  human  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare, 
The  glance  shot  woeful  from  the  tangled  hair, 
The  fleshless,  outstretched  arm,  and  ghastly  cry, 
Half  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 
Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel. 
Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor-centinel, 
Briton  or  German,  shooting  round  his  ken, 
From  its  dark  depth,  a  lion  from  his  den. 

'Tis  light  and  air  again :  and  lo  !  the  Seine, 

Yon  boasted,  lazy,  livid,  fetid  drain  ! 

With  paper  booths,  and  painted  trees  o'erlaid. 

Baths,  blankets,  wash-tubs,  women,  all  but  trade. 

Yet  here  are  living  beings,  and  the  soil 

Breeds  its  old  growth  of  ribaldry  and  broil. 

A  whirl  of  mire,  the  dingy  cabriolet 

Makes  the  quick  transit  through  the  crowded  way 
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On  spurs  the  courier,  creaks  the  crazy  wain, 
Dragged  through  its  central  gulf  of  mud  and  stain  ; 
Around  our  way-laid  wheels  the  paupers  crowd, 
Naked,  contagious,  cringing,  and  yet  proud. 
The  whole  a  mass  of  folly,  filth,  and  strife, 
Of  heated,  rank,  corrupting,  reptile  life ; 
And,  endless  as  their  ouzy  Tide,  the  throng 
Roll  on  with  endless  clamour,  curse,  and  song. 

Fit  for  such  tenants,  lowV  on  either  side 

The  hovels  where  the  gang  less  hve  than  hide ; 

Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone, 

Time-shattered,  tempest-stained,  not  built,  but  thrown. 

Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow. 

The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  below, 

Ev'n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile, 

Eye,  hand,  hp,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  smile. 

Close  by,  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar's  stall 

Flutters  its  looser  glories  up  the  wall. 

Spot  of  corruption !  where  the  rabble  rude 

Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes,  and  figures  nude ; 
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Voltaire,  and  Lais,  long  alternate  eyed, 
Till  both  the  leper's  soul  and  sous  divide. 
Above,  'tis  desart,  save  where  sight  is  scar'd 
With  the  wild  visage  through  the  casement  barr'd ; 
Or,  swinging  from  their  pole,  chemise  and  sheet 
Drip  from  the  attic  o'er  the  fuming  street. 

But,  venture  on  the  darkness ;  and  within 

See  the  stern  haunt  of  wretchedness  and  sin. 

The  door  unhinged,  the  wall  of  plaster  bare, 

The  paper  pane,  the  gapp'd  and  shaking  stair, 

Winding  in  murkiness,  as  to  the  sty 

Of  forlorn  guilt,  or  base  debauchery ; 

The  chamber,  tattered,  melancholy,  old. 

Yet  large — where  plunder  might  its  midnights  hold  ; 

And  in  its  foulest  corner,  from  the  day 

Sullen  and  shrunk,  its  lord,  the  Federe. 

Meagre  the  form,  the  visage  swart  and  spare. 

Furrowed  with  early  vice  and  desperate  care ; 

Hollow  the  cheek,  the  eye  ferocious  guile, 

Yet  gentle,  to  his  hard,  habitual  smile. 
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His  end,  on  earth,  to  live  the  doubtful  day, 
And  glean  the  livre  for  the  Sunday's  play. 

Heavy  that  chamber's  air;  the  sunbeams  fall 
Scattered  and  sickly  on  the  naked  wall ; 
Through  the  time-crusted  casement  scarcely  shown 
The  rafter'd  roof,  the  floor  of  chilling  stone. 
The  crazy  bed,  the  mirror  that  betrays 
Frameless,  where  vanity  yet  loves  to  gaze ;  ^ 
And  still,  the  symbols  of  his  darker  trade. 
The  musquet,  robber-pistol,  sabre  blade, 
Hung  rusting,  where  around  the  scanty  fire 
His  squalid  offspring  watch  its  brands  expire. 
His  glance  is  there ;— another,  stateHer  spot 
Has  full  possession  of  his  fever'd  thought ; 
In  the  fierce  past  the  fierce  to-come  he  sees. 
The  day  returned  of  plundered  palaces. 
When  faction  revell'd,  mobs  kept  thrones  in  awe, 
And  the  red  pike  at  once  was  King  and  Law. 


A'  HOTEL; 


XXIII, 

Yet,  contrast  strange !  beside  that  dismal  cell 
Tow'rs  on  the  eye  the  Seigneur's  proud  hotel. 
Repelling  too,  no  waste  of  outward  state 
Here  told  th'  exclusive  pleasures  of  the  great ; 
Yet,  in  those  bounds,  the  cup  of  luxury 
Was  brimm''d  as  rich  as  e'er  made  midnight  fly. 
Beauty  and  pomp  were  in  its  festal  hall. 
Gay  valour,  courtly  wit,  youth,  passion,  all. 
Sight  of  enchantment, — down  its  vista's  blaze 
Of  gold  and  jewel- vestured  forms  to  gaze  ! 
One  buoyant,  brilliant  dance  of  tress  and  plume 
Gleaming  o'er  diamond  eyes  and  cheeks  of  bloom ; 
And  shapes  that  like  the  breeze-kiss'd  roses  move. 
Lit  by  the  thousand  crystal  urns  above. 
Nor  lovely  less,  to  turn,  where  through  the  shade 
Faint  from  the  glow,  the  groups  of  beauty  stray'd. 
The  suite  of  silent,  stately  chambers  past. 
In  each  the  distant  radiance  feebler  cast ; 
In  each  the  concert's  sweetness  softer  sent ; 
Till  on  the  burning  cheek,  new  element, 
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New  life,  breathed  in  the  night's  delicious  air. 
Streaming  from  violet  bank  and  rose  parterre. 
Heart-swelling  hour  !    On  her  profoundest  sky 
In  glory  thron'd,  the  moon's  lone  majesty ; 
From  that  huge,  slumbering  city  sent  no  sound ; 
Above,  all  brightness ;  soul-felt  silence,  round ! 
Save  where,  as  sudden  opes  tlie  distant  hall. 
Faint  as  its  light,  the  tones  in  sweetness  fall, 
A  breath  of  harp  and  flute,  a  silver  sigh, 
A  charm,  wild,  swift,  of  fairy  harmony ; 
Save  where  the  fountain  murmuring  in  its  shell 
With  the  far  concert's  murmurs  mixeth  well. 

But  pass  the  porch,  and  all  was  past : — The  wall 
Long,  blank,  surmounted  by  the  turret  tall ; 
The  loophole,  massive  buttress,  thundering  gate 
That  shuts  upon  the  world  the  court  of  state. 
The  casement  dim,  with  bar  and  bolt  secur'd. 
The  sculptured  shield,  the  high  roof  embrazur'd. 
Strike  to  the  stranger's  eye  the  sudden  thrill. 
And  give  the  felon  and  his  dungeon  still. 
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But  pause !  what  pile  athwart  the  crowded  way 

Frowns  with  such  sterner  aspect  ?    The  Abbaye  ! ' 

Is  it  not  curst  ?  has  not  the  smell  of  blood 

Struck  it  for  ever  into  solitude  ? 

No !  To  the  past  as  to  the  future  cold, 

Self  and  the  moment  all  his  heart  can  hold. 

The  deep  damnation  of  the  deed  forgot 

Before  the  blood  was  stiffen"'d  on  the  spot ; 

Gay  in  the  sight,  the  shadow  of  the  pile. 

The  meagre  native  plays  his  gambol  vile. 

Above,  tolls  out  for  death  the  prison  knell, 

Below,  dogs,  monkies,  bears,  the  jangling  swell ; 

The  crack'd  horn  rings,  the  rival  mimes  engage, 

Punch  in  imperial  tatters  sweeps  the  stage ; 

The  josthng  mob  dance,  laugh,  sing^  shout  the  rhyme.. 

And  die  in  ecstacies  the  thousandth  time. 

And  look !  around,  above,  what  ghastly  row 

Through  bar  and  grating  struggle  for  the  show, 

Down  darting,  head  o'er  head,  the  haggard  eye, 

Felons !  the  scarcely  scaped, — the  sure  to  die  ! 

c  2 
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The  dungeon'd  murderer  startles  from  his  trance, 
Uplistening  hears  the  din,  the  monkey-dance. 
Growls  at  the  fate  that  fix'd  his  cell  beneath, 
And  feels  the  soHd  bitterness  of  death. 

Yes,  'twas  the  spot ! — where  yonder  slow  gendarme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper-swarm ; 
Where  up  the  mouldering  wall  that  starvehng  vine 
Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 
For  ornament !  Still  something  for  the  eye ; 
Prisons,  nay  graves,  have  here  their  foppery: — 
There,  primed  for  blood,  Danton  drew  up  his  band, 
The  Marseillois,  the  Fauxbourg's  black  brigand. 
The  gate  roll'd  back,- — as  out  to  liberty  * 
One  bounding  came^ — the  murderers  met  his  eye, 
He  heard  their  laugh, — ^he  dropped  in  desperate  prayer 
For  life — for  life ! — His  brain  was  spattered  there; — 
Another  came — ^recoiPd — ^gave  one  wild  wail, 
And  sank  in  gore, — the  bullet  stopped  his  tale. 

*  *'  Elargissez  Monsieur,"  was  the  signal  for  assassination  by  the  mob. 
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The  work  went  hotly  on.    Dark  place  of  crime  ! 

What  hideous  guilty  what  suffering  sublime 

Were  in  thee,*— emblem  of  the  ruin'd  land  ! 

Frequent,  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  band, 

Rose  from  within  prayer,  laughter  ! — Pass  that  wall, 

A  crowd  were  gathered  in  a  lofty  hall. 

An  ancient  chapel,  lingering  each  till  came 

The  harrowing,  certain  summons  of  his  name. 

A  man  stood  in  its  pulpit ;  one  strong  ray 

That  through  the  grating  struggled  down  its  way, 

Fell  on  his  upturn'd  brow,  and  tonsure  bare. 

His  hands  were  clasp'd,  he  prayed  with  mighty  prayV 

Then  bent  him  where  the  failing  light  below 

Just  glanc''d  on  shapes  and  visages  of  woe. 

And  there  were  those  who  felt,  yet  scorned  to  feel, 

And  smird  in  ghastliness  to  see  his  zeal ; 

And  knowing  they  had  reached  their  dying  day, 

Resolv'd  to  think  no  more,  and  turned  away  ! — 

And  those,  who  weary  of  the  cell  and  chain. 

Saw  the  last  day  of  life  the  last  of  pain ; 

And,  sadly  flung  upon  the  chilling  floor, 

Listened  lethargic  to  the  outward  roar — 
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But  there  were  those,  who  on  him  fixed  the  eye. 
In  the  deep  gaze  of  utter  agony ; 
Kneeling  without  a  heave,  without  a  groan, — 
As  if  that  hour  had  struck  them  into  stone. 

The  shouts  had  died, — 'twas  silence, — sudden  rang 
A  shriek  throughout  the  prison ! — All  upsprang; — - 
Each  fixing  on  his  fellow  wretch  the  eye. 
In  the  broad  glare  of  desperate  sympathy ; 
Another  miserable  hour,  and  they 
Who  shuddered  there  might  be — but  gore  and  clay 
The  preacher  bow'd  his  head ; — his  hands  were  prest 
A  moment  with  his  Bible  on  his  breast ; — 
His  voice  a  moment  stopp'd : — the  pang  was  past, — 
'Twas  nature's  terror, — painful, — but  her  last. 
His  voice  awoke  ;  his  spirit  in  him  burn'd ; 
All  eyes  mstinctive  on  the  martyr  turned. 
He  told  them  of  the  things  that  man's  dull  ear, 
Fill'd  with  life's  flatteries,  so  hates  to  hear ; 
He  told  them  of  the  Christian's  cross  and  crown. 
And  rais'd  his  hands  to  bless  them  ; — all  sank  down, — 
All  humbly  bow'd  their  heads  to  earth,  all  felt 
At  his  ascending  prayer  their  bosoms  melt ; 
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All  trembled, — and  strange  thoughts  upon  them  stole, 
That  looked  Hke  heavenly  dawnings  in  the  soul ; 
And  tears  began  down  withered  cheeks  to  flow, 
Not  tears  of  joy,  but  far  too  soft  for  woe  ! 
They  rose ; — and  they  who  knelt  upon  that  floor, 
Were  naked  spirits  ere  that  day  was  o'er. 

Behind  that  chapel's  altar  oped  a  room — 
Gloomy — the  deeds  done  there  were  fit  for  gloom. 
A  torch,  that  languished  in  the  heavy  air. 
Feebly  made  up  the  daylight's  sullen  glare ; 
It  shew'd  a  table,  soil'd  with  wine,  and  strew'd 
With  plunder  in  still  deeper  stains  embrued ; 
Around  it,  on  the  platform  benches,  lay 
Dark,  muffled  shapes  that  slept  their  drench  away. 
A  few,  in  whom  the  past  debauchery 
Was  squahd  still,  hung  loose  and  lowering  by, 
And  judged ! — For  this  was  a  tribunal ; — these, 
Judges ! — The  basest  rabble's  basest  lees. 
These  slaves  of  vulgar  folly,  guilt  and  rage, 
These  mountebanks  upon  a  bloody  stage ; 
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Wretches  !  whose  aspects  told  of  hell  begun  ^ 
Their  joyless  joy,  to  see  mankind  undone ! 
And  they  were  speedy  too ;  no  ancient  saws 
Checked  the  bold  current  of  the  rabble's  laws ; 
A  glance — a  taunt  upon  the  victim  cast, 
A  sign, — he  pass'd  away—to  slaughter  passed. 

And  now,  a  prisoner  stood  before  them,  wan 
With  dungeon  damps  and  woe — an  aged  man. 
But  stately ; — there  was  in  his  hoary  hair 
A  reverend  grace  that  Murder's  self  might  spare. 
Two  of  the  mob,  half  naked,  freshly  dyed 
In  crimson  clots,  waved  sabres  at  his  side. 
'  He  told  his  tale, — a  brief,  plain,  prison  tale, — 
Well  vouched  by  those  faint  limbs  and  features  pale : 
His  words  were  strong,  the  manly  energy 
Of  one  not  unprepared  to  live  or  die. 
His  judges  wavered,  whispered,  seemed  to  feel 
Some  human  touches  at  his  firm  appeal. — 
He  named  his  king  ! — a  burst  of  scoff  and  sneer 
pour'd  down,  that  even  the  slumberers  sprang  to  hear ; 
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Startled,  to  every  grating  round  the  room 

Sprang  visages  already  seal'd  for  doom ; 

Red  from  their  work  without,  in  rush'd  a  crowd, 

Like  wolves  that  heard  the  wonted  cry  of  blood. 

He  gazed  above, — the  torch's  downward  flame 

Flash'd  o'er  his  cheek  ; — ^'twas  red, — it  might  be  shame, 

Shame  for  his  country,  sorrow  for  her  throne ; — 

'Twas  pale, — the  hectic  of  the  heart  was  gone. 

His  guards  were  shaken  off ; — he  tore  his  vest, 

A  ribbon'd  cross  was  on  his  knightly  breast, — 

It  covered  scars ; — he  deigned  no  more  reply  ; 

None,  but  the  scorn  that  lightened  from  his  eye. 

His  huddled,  hurried  judges  dropp'd  their  gaze ; 

The  villain  soul's  involuntary  praise  ! 

He  kiss'd  his  cross,  and  turn'd  him  to  the  door — 

An  instant, — and  they  heard  his  murderers'  roar  ! 

'Twas  shapeless  carnage  now ;  in  meek  despair. 
Gazing  on  Heaven,  the  pastor  died  in  prayer ; 
The  soldier  met  the  sabre's  whirl  unmoved ; 
The  matron  perish'd  on  the  corse  she  loved ; 
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Yet  there  were  dying  bursts ;  with  rush  and  reel. 
Some  'mid  the  assassin  ranks  made  desperate  wheel, 
Down-stricken,  rising,  bleeding,  tottering  round. 
Till  the  ball  stretch'd  the  struggler  on  the  ground ; 
Others,  the  red  knee  clasping,  sank  and  wept ; 
Alike  o'er  faint  and  bold  the  havoc  swept. 
The  evening  fell, — in  bloody  mists  the  sun 
Rush'd  glaring  down ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done ; 
'Twas  night ; — and  still  upon  the  Bandit's  eye 
Came  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  die ; 
A  long,  weak,  wavering,  melancholy  wave, 
As  from  the  grave,  returning  to  the  grave. 
'Twas  midnight ; — still  the  gusty  torches  blazed 
On  shapes  of  woe,  dim  gestures,  faces  glazed ; 
And  still,  as  through  the  dusk  the  ghastly  file 
Moved  onward,  it  was  added  to  the  pile  ! 

Ruler  of  Heaven  !  did  not  the  righteous  groan 
Rise  from  this  spot  in  vengeance  to  thy  throne ! 
Or  did  the  torrent  that  so  redly  ran 
Round  those  heaped  remnants  of  what  once  was  man. 
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That  mass  of  cloven  bone,  and  shattered  limb, 
And  spouting  brain,  and  visage  strain'd  and  dim, 
And  horrid  life  still  quivering  in  the  eye. 
As  chok'd  in  blood  the  victim  toiPd  to  die — 
Did  it  sink  voiceless  in  the  thirsty  ground  ? — 
No !  from  that  hour  the  iron  band  was  bound. 
No !  from  that  hour  was  fixed  the  mighty  seal 
To  the  long  woes  that  France  was  doomed  to  feel ; 
Plague,  famine,  in  God's  sterner  wrath  untried — 
Her  deeper  sentence,  man,  the  homicide  !  * 

XXV. 

Perish  the  vision  ! — no, — on  France''s  eye 
Still  let  it  hang, — as  o'er  a  murderer's 
His  victim's  shade, — in  noon,  in  midnight  nigh, 
'Till  she  has  laid  it  in  repentant  tears  ; 
'Till  man  has  seen  what  fruit  rebellion  bears ; 
The  noblest  sure  to  perish  by  the  low, 
Stripp'd  by  their  rapine,  slaughter'd  by  their  fears ; 
Guilt's  tender  mercies,  that  uplift  the  blow. 
While  from  its  pallid  lips  "  faith,  honor,  country"  flow. 
*  1  Chronicles,  chap.  21.  verse  13. 
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XXVI. 

But  musing 's  done. — The  rabble  round  me  press, 
With  every  cry  of  earth  since  BabePs  fall. 
The  world 's  in  gala. — Poissarde  loveliness 
Glides,  faint  and  feathered  from  her  last  night's  ball, 
Dispensing  glances  on  the  friseur  small. 
The  tiptoe  thing  beside  her, — all  bouquet ; 
His  bowing  head,  a  curly  carnival ; 
His  shoulders  to  his  earrings,  grimly  gay ; — 
All  have  put  on  their  smiles ;  'tis  the  King's  hohday. 

XXVII. 

A  cannon  peals,'^ — a  rocket  cleaves  the  air 
In  rushing  beauty,  waving  up  its  way, 
Like  a  red  snake.    With  backward  step  and  stare 
The  crowd  pursue  its  burst, — ^'tis  lost  in  day. 
Now  white  flags  m  the  palace  turrets  play ; 
And  soon,  like  sheets  of  newly  waken'd  flame. 
They  rise  from  many  a  roof  and  steeple  gray, 
Thick  meteors,  rayed  with  cross  and  patron  name ; 
The  royal  Gonfalon  rolls  broad  o'er  Notre  Dame. 
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Below,  the  streets  are  changing ;  tissues  trim 
From  door  to  door,  from  house  to  house  are  swung ; 
Deep  with  devices,  shattered  now  and  dim. 
For  fortune's  turns  in  loyal  darkness  flung. 
One  turn  has  come,  with  lilies  all  are  hung. 
The  mob,  the  troops  that  down  the  distance  stand 
Lingering  and  loose,  are  with  the  white  badge  strung ; 
The  poissarde  group  that  dance  around  their  band 
Fling  up  the  exiled  flower  with  shouts  ; — such  is  the  land  ! 

XXIX. 

A  distant  trumpet  sounds ;  the  river  shore 
Sends  it  in  echoes  on ;  the  soldiers  haste 
To  loose  their  piles  of  muskets ; — standards  soar, 
Drums  rattle, — voices  clamour, — ^bugles  blast ; 
The  mob  confused  from  side  to  side  are  cast ; 
Horsemen  dash  by  with  spur  and  slackened  rein. 
Moment  of  tumult !  quickly  come  and  past. 
To  bridge  and  wall  the  crowd  like  billows  drain, 
And  all  their  myriad  eyes  are  fix'd  along  the  Seine. 
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XXX. 

The  flourish  swells  again.    The  Louvre  arch 
Pours  out  an  instant  flood  of  sight  and  sound. 
Dense  as  a  wall  the  steel'd  cinrassiers  march, 
With  clash,  and  clang,  and  charger's  mettled  bound, 
And  leader's  cries,  as  squadron'd,  wheeling  round 
Successive  from  the  porte,  they  meet  the  glare 
Blazed  back  from  helm  and  mail.    Yet  all  are  drown'd 
In  the  wild,  sudden  shout  that  rends  the  air, 
As  on  his  barb  reins  out  the  royal  mousquetaire, 

XXXI. 

'Tis  the  heart'^s  shout.    The  vilest  of  the  vile 
By  instinct  bow  before  the  virtuous  brave ; 
Nature,  however  sunk,  is  nature  still ; 
Vice  may  debase,  but  cannot  all  deprave. 
The  spirit  never  knows  that  final  grave. 
In  Heaven's  long-suffering  given,  a  spark  of  shame 
Keeps  sense  alive  and  stinging  in  the  slave ; 
Ready  to  light  the  heart  with  sudden  flame, 
Pei'baps,  in  higher  worlds  to  clear  its  dark-dyed  frame. 
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XXXII. 

It  was  a  dreary  hour ;  that  deep  midnight, 
Which  saw  those  warriors  to  their  chargers  spring, 
And,  sadly  gathering  by  the  torch's  hght. 
Draw  up  their  squadrons  to  receive  their  king : 
Then,  thro'  the  streets,  long,  silent,  slumbering. 
Move  like  some  secret  noble  funeral ; 
Each  forced  in  turn  to  feel  his  bosom  wring. 
As  in  the  gleam  shone  out  his  own  proud  hall. 
His  own  no  more ;  no  more ! — he  had  abandoned  all 

XXXIII. 

And  when,  thro'  many  a  league  of  chase  and  toil, 
With  panting  steed,  red  spur,  and  sheathless  sword, 
At  last  they  reach'd  the  stranger's  sheltering  soil ; 
They  saw  their  country,  where  they  saw  its  lord. 
All  ruin'd  now,  they  fenc'd  his  couch  and  board, 
But  with  still  humbler  head,  and  lower  knee ; 
And  scorn'd  the  tauntings  of  the  rebel  horde ; 
Nay,  in  the  hour  that  seal'd  the  base  decree 
Of  exile,  pledged  their  faith  in  proud  festivity. 
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XXXIV. 

I  love  not  war,  too  oft  the  mere,  mad  game 
That  tyrants  play  to  keep  themselves  awake. 
But  'tis  not  war — it  earns  a  nobler  name — 
When  men  gird  on  the  sword  for  conscience\  sake, 
When  country,  king,  faith,  freedom  are  the  stake. 
And  my  eye  would  have  left  earth's  gaudiest  show, 
To  see  those  men  at  their  poor  banquet  take 
The  sword,  and,  mid  the  song  and  cup's  gay  flow, 
Swear  on  it,  for  their  prince  to  live — or  to  lie  low. 

XXXV. 

Yet  they  were  happier  in  that  foreign  soil. 
The  exile's  home,  perhaps  to  be  his  grave ; — 
Than  those  who  came  to  revel  in  their  spoil. 
The  feast  was  over  in  the  bandit's  cave. 
The  first,  hot,  wild  excess  had  ceas'd  to  rave ; — 
And  now  'twas  hush'd  debate  and  jealous  fear ; 
The  ruffian's  hand,  the  ruffian's  heart  misgave  ; 
And  crowded  close,  with  sword  half  drawn,  quick  ear. 
They  seem'd  the  yet  unsummon'd  steps  of  wrath  to  hear- 
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XXXVI. 

Why,  'twere  a  lesson  worth  an  age  of  man, 

To  look  upon  that  council  chill  and  late — 

The  grand  Impostor,  now  with  conscience  wan. 

Waiting  his  own,  who  fix'd  an  empire's  fate ; 

One  of  the  crew,  for  terror  knows  not  state. 

Round  him  of  glaring  visages  a  cloud. 

Like  naked  passions,  shame,  ire,  horror,  hate ; 

Each  taunting  each,  all  on  their  tempter  loud. 

All  seeing  in  their  steps  the  dungeon  and  the  shroud. 

XXXVII. 
The  rebel  sank  to  chains :  the  violet- 
How  could  its  Lumble  sweetness  catch  that  eye  ! 
Soon  withered,  in  the  bravo's  heart's  blood  wet, 
That  but  refreshed  the  Albion  rose's  die. 
And  now  the  Household  march  with  gaze  and  cry 
Of  the  same  thousands  who  had  bade  them  bleed  ; 
Gallant  and  young,  a  glittering  chivalry, 
As  ever  in  the  tourney  broke  a  reed, 
Or  thro'  the  fight  high  spurr'd  the  springing  Ai*ab  steed. 

I) 
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XXXVIII. 

Of  gold  the  sculj)tur"*d  helm ;  the  harnessed  vest 
Crimson  and  gold ;  the  cuirass  golden  barrM  ; 
Of  gold  the  sun  that  blazed  upon  its  breast ; 
Of  gold  the  spur,  the  bit,  the  sabre  guard ; 
The  velvet  housing,  crimson,  golden  starred ; 
Of  gold  the  frontlet  of  the  white-shell'd  rein ; 
Broad  boss'd  with  gold  the  holster-skin  of  pard ; 
Of  gold  the  knots  on  chest,  and  croup,  and  mane ; 
They  pass  like  forms  of  dreams,  not  things  of  this  Terrene. 

XXXIX. 

The  pomp  has  deepened.    Thro'  the  Louvre-arch 
Swells  out  the  horse  and  foot's  unwearied  tide ; 
A  sheet  of  steel  the  close-lock'd  column's  march, 
Waving,  as  plants  the  mass  its  solid  stride ; 
A  following  cloud,  the  squadron's  plume  of  pride 
Floating  above. — But  soon  and  statelier  bound 
A  troop,  to  whom,  as  down  the  lines  they  ride. 
The  deep  drums  roll,  the  standards  stoop  profound. 
The  sinking  musquets  give  the  clash'd,  saluting  sound. 
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'Tis  the  king's  troop ! — «the  bridge^  the  roof,  the  wall. 
Are  lined  with  faces  struggling  for  the  show. 
The  pageant  comes ; — uncapp'd  and  hush'd  are  all ; 
It  comes,  with  many  a  pause,  expanding  slow 
In  splendour,  like  the  summer"'s  showery  bow ; 
A  press  of  horse  and  herald,  lance  and  vane. 
And  pages  piled  in  gold  and  scarlet-glow 
On  chariot  roofs,  and  barbs  with  ribboned  mane, 
And  chiefs  hot  spurring  round,  with  star,  and  staff,  and  chain 

XLL 

Marshal  and  duke,  in  flank,  and  front,  and  rear^ 
An  inner  cohort,  guard  the  Sovereign, 
And  that  fair,  jewelFd  form — ^his  daughter  dear. 
Stately  the  monarch  bows ;  and  where  the  train 
Halt  for  the  moment,  bursts  the  shout  again. 
And  swell  the  trumpets  lifted  to  the  sky. 
They  move, — and  still  arise  the  shout  and  strain  ^ 
And  all  along  their  march  is  ear  and  eye, 
'TiU  in  the  Abbey's  porch  the  last  deep  concords  die. 

D  2 
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XLII. 

The  pile  is  full ;  and  oh,  what  splendors  there 
Rush,  in  thick  tumult,  on  the  entering  eye  ! 
The  Gothic  shapes,  fantastic,  yet  austere ; 
The  altar'^s  crown  of  seraph  imagery ; 
Champion  and  king  that  on  their  tombstones  lie, 
Now  clustered  deep  with  beauty's  living  bloom ; 
And  glanced  from  shadowy  stall  and  alcove  high. 
Like  new-born  light,  through  that  mysterious  gloom, 
The  gleam  of  warrior  steel,  the  toss  of  warrior  plume. 

XLIII. 

The  organ  peals ;  at  once,  as  some  vast  wave, 
Bend  to  the  earth  the  mighty  multitude. 
Silent  as  those  pale  emblems  of  the  grave 
In  monumental  marble  round  them  strew'd. 
Low  at  the  altar,  forms  in  cope  and  hood 
Superb  with  gold-wrought  cross  and  diamond  twine, 
As  in  the  pile — alone  with  life  endued, 
Toss  their  untiring  censers  round  the  shrine. 
Where  on  her  throne  of  clouds  the  Virgin  sits  divine. 


NOTRE  DAME 


XLIV. 

But,  only  kindred  faith  can  fitly  tell 
Of  the  high  ritual  at  that  altar  done, 
When  clashed  the  arms  and  rose  the  chorus-swell, 
Then  sank, — as  if  beneath  the  grave  'twere  gone ; 
Till  broke  the  spell  the  mitred  abbot's  tone. 
Deep,  touching,  solemn,  as  he  stood  in  prayer, 
A  saintly  form  upon  its  topmost  stone. 
And  raised,  with  heavenward  look,  the  Host  in  air. 
And  blessed  the  prince  and  people  kneehng  humbled  there. 

XLV. 

Gorgeous  ! — ^but  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer ; 
111  bends  the  heart  'mid  mortal  luxury. 
Rather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share. 
Where,  in  their  silent  glens  and  thickets  high, 
England,  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  lie. 
The  spotless  table  by  the  eastern  wall, 
The  marble,  rudely  traced  with  names  gone  by. 
The  pale-eyed  pastor's  simple,  fervent  call ; 
Those  deeper  wake  the  heart,  where  heart  is  all  in  all. 
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XLVI. 

Vain  the  world^s  grandeur  to  that  hallow'd  roof 
Where  sate  our  fathers  many  a  gentle  year ; 
AH  round  us  memory ;  at  our  feet  the  proof. 
How  deep  the  grave  holds  all  we  treasure  here : 
Nay,  where  we  bend,  still  trembling  on  our  ear 
The  voice  whose  parting  rent  life's  loveliest  ties ; 
And  who  demands  us  all,  heart,  thought,  tear,  prayer  ? 
Ev'n  He  who  saith  "  Mercy,  not  sacrifice," 
Cares  He  for  mortal  pomp,  whose  footstool  is  the  skies ! 

XLVII. 

If  pride  be  evil ; — if  the  holiest  sighs 
Must  come  from  humblest  hearts,  if  man  must  turn 
Full  on  his  wreck  of  nature  to  be  wise; — 
If  there  be  blessedness  for  those  who  mourn ; — 
What  speak  the  purple  gauds  that  round  us  burn  ? 
Ask  of  that  kneeling  crowd  whose  glances  stray 
So  restless  round  on  altar,  vestment,  urn ; 
Can  guilt  weep  there  ?  can  mild  repentance  pray 
Ask,  when  this  moment's  past,  how  runs  their  sabbath  day ! 
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XLVIII. 

Their  sabbath  day !    Alas  !  to  France  that  day 
Comes  not ;  she  has  a  time  of  looser  dress, 
A  time  of  thicker  crowded  ball  and  play, 
A  time  of  folly's  hotter,  ranker  press ; 
She  knoweth  not  its  hallowed  happiness, 
Its  eve  of  gathered  hearts  and  gentle  cheer. 
Paris  !  how  many  an  outcast  might  confess 
Her  heart's  first  dazzhng  in  its  guilty  glare ! 
What  saith  yon  melancholy  Morgue  ? — the  victim's  tliere  ! 

XI.IX. 

'Tis  open  ! — Never  fails  its  sight  of  woe  !^ 
And  crowds  are  rushing  to  that  fearful  dome. 
And  crowds  are  scattering  out,  subdued  and  slow ; 
They've  seen, — to  what  complexion  life  may  come. 
'Tis  narrow  as  the  grave,  a  house  of  gloom : 
And  on  the  wall,  with  ouze  and  blood  long  dyed. 
Are  hung  a  spangled  robe,  a  broken  plume. 
Dropping,  as  fresh-drawn  from  the  river  tide. 
And  cold  beneath  them  lies — the  lost  I — the  suicide  ! 
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A  few  rude  boards  are  now  her  beauty's  bed ; 
Her  still  and  roseless  cheek  has  now  no  veil 
But  one  long,  dripping  lock  across  it  shed ; 
Yet  her  wide  eye  looks  living.    Oh  !  the  tale 
Told  there — of  reason  that  began  to  fail, 
Of  wild  remorse,  of  the  last  agony, 
When  wandering,  desperate,  in  the  midnight  gale. 
She  flung  to  sightless  heaven  her  parting  cry, 
Then  in  the  dark  wave  plunged,  to  struggle  and  to  die^ 

LI. 

The  crowd  pass  on.    The  hurried,  trembling  look, 
That  dreaded  to  have  seen  some  dear  one  there. 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.    But  in  yon  nook. 
Who  kneels,  deep  shrinking  from  the  oriefs  glare. 
Her  forehead  veifd,  her  lip  in  quivering  prayer, 
Her  raised  hands  with  the  unfelt  rosary  wound  ? 
That  shrouded, — silent — statue  of  despair 
Is  she  who  through  the  world's  delusive  round 
Had  sought  her  ejring  child,  and  found,  and  there  had  found ! 


THE  TEMPLE. 


LII. 

The  mass  is  closing.^Hark  !  the  harmony 
That  from  the  altar  with  its  incense  soars. 
Then  seems  to  vanish  in  the  opening  sky, 
Bearing  the  vow  an  humbled  people  pours. 
Fair  Angouleme  !  that  tear  of  thine  implores 
Pardon  for  France.    But  on  those  orbs  of  blue 
Comes  there  no  tear  for  thoughts  the  grave  restores  ?^ 
Thy  gentle  cheek  has  lost  at  once  its  hue ; 
Yes,  forms  of  grief  and  love  are  rising  on  thy  view. 

LIII. 

Daughter  of  France  !  in  what  empurpled  bowV 
Pass'd  thy  young  loveliness  the  sunny  hour  ? — 
Her  sun  was  dim.    The  prison  was  the  clime 
That  struck  upon  the  royal  infants  prime. 
Her  joys,  to  watch  the  centinePs  dull  round, 
Till  her  ear  sicken'd  at  the  weary  sound ; 
To  count,  yet  care  not  for  the  hour's  slow  wheel, 
As  one  on  whom  the  grave  had  set  its  seal ; 
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To  pine  upon  her  pillow  for  the  day, 
Yet,  seen,  to  wish  its  cheerless  beam  away ; 
Then,  tremble  as  drew  on  the  tedious  night, 
And  feel  as  life  was  parting  with  the  light; — 
Then — to  her  couch,  to  weep  and  watch  for  morn, 
To  shew  her  she  was  living — and  forlorn  ! 

She  had  companions.    Deeper  misery  ! 

All  whom  she  loved  on  earth  were  there — to  die ! 

And  they  must  perish  from  her — one  by  one — 

And  her  soul  bleed  with  each,  till  all  were  gone. 

This  is  the  woe  of  woes,  the  sting  of  fate. 

To  see  our  little  world  grow  desolate —  ' 

The  few  on  whom  the  very  sOul  reclin'd, 

Sink  from  the  eye,  and  feel  we  stay  behind ; — 

Life,  to  the  farthest  glance,  a  desert  road, 

Dark,  fearful,  weary — yet  that  must  be  trod. 

Daughter  of  France  !  did  not  such  pangs  compress 
Thy  heart  in  its  last,  utter  lonehness  ? 
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Didst  thou  not  droop  thy  head  upon  thy  hand, 
Then,  starting,  think  that  time  was  at  a  stand, 
And  find  its  flight  but  by  the  thicker  gloom 
That  dimm'd  thy  sohtary  dungeon-room  ? 
Didst  thou  not  gaze  upon  thy  ghmpse  of  sky, 
And  long  to  bid  the  last,  best  hour  be  nigh  ? 
Or  melted  even  by  that  moment's  view. 
Stoop  to  the  world  again,  and  think,  how  blue, 
How  bright  to  thousands  spread  its  canopy; 
How  many  a  joyous  heart  and  laughing  eye, 
Buoyant  with  life  and  hope,  and  free, — oh,  free  ! 
Bask'd  in  the  brightness  thou  shouldst  never  see 
Her  world  was  past ;  her  hours,  or  few  or  more, 
Left  her  bound,  wretched — aU  she  was  before  ! 
This,  this  is  misery — the  headsman's  steel 
Strikes,  and  we  perish — but  we  cease  to  feel. 


LIV. 

The  Temple  tower  is  fallen ;  yet  still  the  grot 
Lives  in  pale  mockery  of  the  woeful  spot ; 
The  weedy  walk  still  borders  the  parterre, 
A  few  wild  shrubs  chok'd  in  the  heavy  air ; 
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And,  helped  by  some  rude  tracery  on  the  green, 
The  eye  may  image  where  the  pile  has  been : 
But  all  is  past, — trench,  buttress,  bustling  guard, — 
For  silence,  ruin,  and  the  pale,  dead  sward. 

Heaven  !  what  wild  weight  of  suffering  was  preist 
In  this  close  den,  this  grave  in  all  but  rest ! 
What  hope,  fear,  agony  the  high  hearts  thrilfd. 
That  mercy,  though  'twas  blood,  so  quickly  stilPd ; 
A.nd  what  high  hearts  that  fiery  circle  ran. 
And  what  fiends  urged  them,  in  the  shape  of  man  ! 
I  trod  the  ground  with  reverence,  for  that  ground 
Was  holy  to  my  tread ;  its  dungeon-bound, 
Dear  as  the  spot  where  blood  and  ashes  tell 
That  there  the  martyr  closed  his  triumph  well ; 
The  torture's  tools  even  hallow'd— brand  and  stake. 
Scourge,  fetter — all,  all  relics  for  his  sake. 

Even  on  that  weedy  path  had  moved  the  train 
Who  never  move  to  human  eyes  again. 
Sad  Antoinette !    Alas  !  her  morning  star 
Was  set,  and  all  its  worshippers  were  far. 
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She  had  no  sphere  to  hghten  no.w ;  that  wall 
Enclosed  her  palace,  kingdom,  world — ^her  all ! 
Yet,  to  the  last,  her  glance  was  majesty. 
Or  dimmed  but  when  it  met  her  partner's  eye ; — 
And  learned  its  patience  of  the  eye  that  met 
The  chain,  the  dungeon,  death,  as  nature's  debt ; 
No  murmur  on  the  monarch's  lip,  in  heaven 
I'he  heart,  the  world  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
And  there  their  infants  clung,  subdued  and  nigh ; 
There  followed  the  meek  sister,  fix'd  to  die. 
It  was  a  walk  of  woe.    By  spy  and  guard 
The  converse  of  the  pining  heart  debarred ; 
Forced  to  hear  taunts  that  shock'd  the  purer  ear, 
And  while  they  wrung  their  souls,  not  seem  to  hear ; 
Longing  to  lay  down  life,  yet  driven  to  win, 
For  their  unconscious  babes,  the  men  of  sin ; — 
Till  the  bell  tolPd,  and  some  grim  centinel 
Block'd  up  their  path,  and  turn'd  them  to  their  cell 

Yet  hours  were  spent  mthin  that  fearful  pile, 
When  the  lip  wore  the  sainted  spirit's  smile ; 
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When  books,  and  such  Hght  toil  as  smooths  away, 

If  aught  can  smooth,  the  hngering  prison  day : 

And  more,  that  holy  unity  of  heart 

That  smifd  together,  only  wept  apart ; 

Peace,  prayer,  and  heaven,  their  gentle  hearts  enwove, 

Dungeons  themselves  but  ministers  of  love  ! 

Their  days  were  number''d,  and  the  grave's  dark  stone 

Soon  chiird  their  agonies ; — one,  orpjban''d  one  ! ' 

Left  here  to  weep : — no  ! — left  to  wait  the  time 

Destined  to  give  them  the  revenge  sublime ; 

Destined  to  bid  their  child,  their  heroine,  bear 

A  nation's  sorrows  to  their  sepulchre. 

LV. 

'Tis  Noon :  the  flags  cling  close  on  roof  and  spire- 

The  sun  burns  fierce,  a  ball  of  living  fire ; 

The  sky  is  blue — deep,  beautifully  blue : 

Here  rise  no  sulphurous  smokes  to  shroud  its  hue ; 

No  leagues  of  pestilence,  that  still  and  forge. 

To  blot  out  heaven  and  poison  earth,  disgorge. 


THE  BOULE^^VRD. 


4T 


Now  comes  the  idler's  hour.    The  beggar-bard 
Takes  his  old  quarters  on  the  Boulevard ; ' 
Beneath  the  trees  the  Conjuror  spreads  his  tools ; 
The  Quack  harangues  his  group  of  graver  fools 
In  lofty  lies,  unrujKed  by  the  jar 
Thrumm''d  from  his  neighbour  Savoyard's  guitar ; 
VeiPd  virgins  beam,  like  Dian  in  a  mist ; 
Philosophers  show  mites ;  she-tumblers  twist ; 
Each  the  fix'd  genius  of  some  favourite  tree, 
Dryads  and  fauns  of  Gallic  minstrelsy. 
In  double  glories  now,  the  broad  Marchande, 
Fire-eyed,  her  skin  by  Gascon  summers  tannM, 
Red  as  the  kerchief  round  her  coal-black  hair, 
Lays  out  her  tempting  trays  of  nch  and  rare. 
Resistless  ruby  bands,  delicious  rings. 
In  genuine  paste ;  the  true  wax  coral  strings, 
Mingling  with  wonders  of  profounder  art, 
Woman's  dear  helps  to  mystify  the  heart ; 
Crisp  auburn  curls, — to  hide  th'  obtrusive  gray ; 
That  stubborn  hue,  which  yet  will  make  its  way ; 
Glass  eyes,  mouse  eyebrows,  teeth  like  studs  ot'  snow^ 
Grinning  in  grim  good  humour  row  by  row. 
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Secrets  so  stiffly  kept  from  upper  air. 
Yet  here  let  loose,  the  sex's  whole  repair 
And  here,  in  all  the  splendors  of  placard, 
Beauty's  last  polishers,  the  rouge  and  fard ! 
Mysterious  things !  that,  like  the  tricks  of  dreams,- 
Make  what  is  seem  not,  while  what  is  not,  seems ; 
Deep  witcheries  !  whose  absence  makes  the  fright, 
Raising  their  ghosts  at  morn,  their  nymphs  at  night — 
Soft  potions !  ministered  with  softest  skill, — 
Yet  used  with  desperate  intent — to  kill ; 
Obedient  charms !  that  many  a  charming  maid 
Summons  long  after  all  the  rest  are  laid ! 

The  air  grows  furnace-hot ;  flag,  awning,  screen^^ 
Peep  endless  from  those  lovely  lines  of  green ; 
Yet  Autumn  has  been  there ; — the  russet  tinge, 
Deep  purples,  pearly  grays  the  poplars  fringe ; 
And  ever,  in  the  distance  some  proud  tower 
Looks  out  in  feudal  beauty  from  its  bower. 
All  a  strange,  mirthful,  melancholy  show ; 
Stately  decay  above,  wild  life  below  ! 
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This  is  no  city-scene.    The  tree,  the  tent, 
The  small,  bright  flags  that  break  the  line's  extent ; 
The  guns  defiling  down  the  central  road, 
The  escort  round  the  halted  convoy  strow'd. 
The  courier  Cossack  rushing  in  career 
With  low  bent  head,  slack  rein,  and  levell'd  spear, 
The  clang  within  the  lines,  the  measured  tramp. 
The  mime  and  minstrel  sounds, — is  this  a  camp  ? 
And  this  a  hurrying  army,  that  have  made 
Their  forest-halt  till  noon's  high  blaze  is  staid.? 
To  move  with  eve,  to  see  the  twilight's  gray 
Float  on  their  banners  many  a  league  away.f^ 
At  morn  to  spring  to  arms,  at  noon — be  laid 
Silent  and  pale — nor  care  for  sun  or  shade  ? 
It  is  a  camp;  a  matchless  host; — ^the  breeze 
That  lets  in  sunlight  through  the  heaving  trees. 
Flings  into  sudden  splendor  form  and  plume, 
Like  visions,  flashing  bright,  then  past  to  gloom ; — 
Perpetual  blaze  of  gem  and  steel  and  gold ; 
Russ  helm,  Hungarian  mantle's  broidered  fold. 
Green  Tartar-turban,  Georgian  orange  shawl 
O'er  silver  mail;  deep  sables  of  Ural; 
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Broad  bosoms  corsleted  with  cross  and  star ; 
Dark,  haughty  faces  bronzed  with  glorious  war, 
Champions,  that  each  a  battle's  strength  has  stood. 
Chief  caterers  of  the  vulture's  fearful  food ; 
Now  mingled, — mighty  with  one  triumph  more. 
Greatest  and  last, — Earth's  day  of  war  is  o'er  ! 

LVI. 

A  distant  bell  has  toU'd, — the  wanderers  well 

Know  in  its  heavy  clang  the  palace  bell ; 

And  each  puts  on  his  speed,  and  many  a  stride 

Has  passed  its  courts  before  the  sound  has  died. 

The  gates  stand  closed ;  the  Swiss,  a  thing  of  state  . 

Poising  his  key  as  if  the  key  of  fate. 

Smiles,  soothes,  impartial  deals  his  soft  survey 

To  the  proud  strugglers  whom  he  keeps  at  bay ; 

The  answering  smile,  bribe,  menace  tried  in  vain, 

An  entrance  from  his  weaker  man  to  gain. 

The  signal  comes  at  last.    The  portals  all 

Are  instant  open,  instant  fill'd  the  hall ; 

Winding,  a  long,  bright  column,  up  the  stair, 

On  press  its  plumaged  host  of  brave  and  fair. 
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With  many  a  wondering  glance,  and  voice  of  mirth. 
But  France !  thou  guihiest  of  the  guilty  earth, 
Why  lives  in  all  thy  scenes  of  great  or  gay 
Something  that  makes  the  spirit  turn  away. 
Some  traiterous  taint,  some  odour  of  the  vault. 
Scarce  to  be  thought  on,  ne'er  to  be  forgot  ? 
If  man  would  worship  murder,  man  might  fall 
At  murdei^s  darkest  shrine  in  that  high  hall.® 

Broad  day, — the  nation  gazing  on  the  deed, — 
A  righteous  king  unthron'd— torn  out — to  bleed  ! 
His  band  in  blood  above,  his  gallant  band, 
That  stair  their  fort,  their  field,  their  last  sad  stand. 
Then  roll'd  the  crowd — ^no  press  of  holiday ; 
'Twas  steel  to  steel,  to  musquet  musquet's  play ; 
Then  there  were  sparklings  through  the  balustrade— 
'Twas  the  sword  shivering  on  the  bayonet  blade ; 
Up  to  the  roof  'twas  cloud, — a  mass  of  night. 
The  volley's  livid  burst  the  only  hght ; 
,   Scarce  known  where  man  was  gorging  upon  man. 
But  by  the  clots  that  down  its  sculptures  ran, 
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Or  the  lopp'd  head  that  by  the  gory  hair 
High  whirl'd,  shot  hke  a  meteor  down  the  stair, 
Or  the  torn  wretch  who,  gash'd  too  deep  to  fly. 
Dragged  to  the  porch  his  mangled  hmbs  to  die. 
The  roar  went  on  above.    Vile,  noble  trunk 
On  that  red  spot  in  thick  communion  sunk ; 
The  glorious  dead,  the  guilty  in  one  gore, 
They  met  in  madness,  and  they  part  no  more. 

'Tis  past,  or  past  to  those  who  now  spread  on 

Sportive,  through  chambers  tliick  with  couch  and  throne; 

Large,  lofty,  gorgeous,  all  that  meets  the  eye 

Strong  with  the  stamp  of  ancient  majesty  ; 

The  impress  which  so  undefined,  yet  clear, 

Tells  that  the  former  Mighty  have  been  there. 

All  looking  hoary  pomp ;  the  walls  rich  scrolPd, 

The  roof  high  flourished,  arras  stiff"  with  gold. 

In  many  a  burning  hue  and  broad  festoon 

Wreathing  those  casements,  blazon'd  now  with  noon; 

The  marble  tablets  on  their  silver  claws. 

Loaded  with  nymph,  and  grace,  and  pix,  and  vase ; 
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Beside  the  mirror  foot,  the  Indian  screen 
Dazzling  the  eye  with  dragons  red  and  green  : 
The  mighty  mirror,  brightning,  doubUng  all, 
In  its  deep  crystal  lit  an  endless  hall. 

The  rout  a  moment  paused,  gave  glance  and  smile, 
Then  scattered  on  to  wonder  through  the  pile ; 
Yet  there  was  beauty  in  the  very  light 
That  through  the  chamber  rolPd  its  gush  of  white, 
And  one  paused  there,  half-sense,  half-soul  his  gaze. 
Tranced  by  the  bright  creations  of  the  blaze. 
It  stoops,  a  pyramid  of  fire, — the  floor 
Gleams  like  a  shifting  bed  of  molten  ore ; 
It  strikes  the  antique  mail,  the  mail  returns 
A  sanguine  flame ;  the  vase  in  jasper  burns  ; 
The  deep-nicVd  statue  in  that  lustre  thrown 
Gleams  as  the  light  were  flashing  from  the  stone ; 
The  altar  curtain  droops,  a  pale,  proud  fold, 
'Tis  touch'^d — ^'tis  living  purple,  imaged  gold. 

A  massive  porte  rolls  back ;  the  walls,  thick  stai  rM 
With  pike  and  pistol,  tell  the  hall  of  guard. 
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War  all  its  emblems,  from  the  gloomy  roof 
Girt  with  its  bold,  black  forms  in  knightly  proof, 
Down  to  the  floor,  where  by  his  bright  stockade 
Paces  the  mousquetaire  in  slow  parade. 
But  man  may  be  the  sterner  emblem  still ; 
Marshal  arid  prince  around  the  canvass  fill ; 
War's  thunderbolts !  their  track  was  blood  and  flame, 
They  blazed  and  sank — their  country's  boast  and  shame. 
The  heart  turns  from  them ;  hke  the  desert  blast. 
They  rose  to  slay,  they  slew,  and  they  are  past. 
And  treachery  has  been  here.    There  hangs  a  pall 
For  ever  on  the  Marshals'  pompous  hall. 

LVII. 

The  crowd  have  scattered  far, — a  distant  room 

Has  check'd  their  laughter ;  swift  and  hush'd  they  come. 

What  holds  the  wonderers  now  ?    A  canopy. 

Topped  with  a  mouldering  plume,  a  golden  bee 

Half  from  its  curtain's  faded  crimson  torn, 

A  cypher  deep  defaced,  a  wreath  forlorn, — 

They  gaze  but  on  a  chair. — Yet  lo !  the  throne 

Of  conquest,  crime,  despair — Napoleon ! 
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This  was  Earth's  heart !  when  here  the  sceptre  strook, 

Through  all  her  realms  the  keen  vibration  shook. 

The  murmur  here — swelled  forth  an  oracle, 

And  nations  heard  it  in  its  wrath,  and  fell. 

Here  stamped  the  foot, — and  bursting  up  like  flam©, 

The  crown-givers,  the  eagle  legions  came. 

There  was  a  darkness  on  it ;  woe  to  eye 

That  dared  to  pierce  the  evil  sanctuary  ! 

Prowess  and  pomp  were  there ;  the  gloomy  spear 

Waved  in  incessant  circuit ;  prince  and  peer 

Bowing  their  haughty  foreheads  helm'd  and  crown'd. 

Hung  like  a  fiery  cloud  the  throne  around. 

It  had  a  mightier  guard, — that  cloud  within. 

Sate  Guilt  that  chill'd  the  heart,  substantial  Sin ; 

And  man  had  bled,  and  diadems  been  riven, 

Till  terror  saw  it  delegate  of  heaven. 

Judgment  must  strike,  but  mortal  hearts  were  wan 

Before  the  form,  the  man,  if  that  were  man  ! 

Is  there  not  one— ^a  being  from  his  height 
Of  glory  falPn,  a  shape  of  burning  might. 
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A  ruin'd  grandeur,  angel  beauty  marrM, 
On  his  trench'd  brow  the  early  crown  unstarr'd  ? 
Condemned  thro'  earth  on  restless  wing  to  range, 
His  joy,  his  agony,  revenge,  revenge  : 
And  has  he  not  the  passing  power  to  dart. 
Supernal  vigour  through  the  traitor's  heart  ? 
Seduce  the  weak  before  him,  bend  the  high, 
'Till  the  world  owns  its  present  Deity  ? 

The  Tyrant's  peace  was  fearful.    Fatal  guile 
Entombed  the  slaves  who  trusted  to  his  smile. 
But  when  he  scorned  the  mask,  and  shouted  war. 
And  here  unroll'd  the  banner  of  the  star 
Who  slumber'd  then? — what  land  but  fix'd  its  eye 
For  omens  on  the  eagle's  augury  ? 
The  ancient  empires  shook.    The  mighty  North 
Sent  her  reluctant  suppHants  hurrying  forth  ; 
The  South  gave  up  her  gold.    The  Ottoman 
Cower'd  to  a  haughtier  sultan's  dark  divan. 
And  he,  the  Master,  sate  beneath  that  plume. 
And  kings  stood  here,  nay  trembling,  in  this  room; 
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His  vassals, — withered  in  liis  evil  blaze ; 
And  now  the  meanest  hind  may  scolF  and  gaze  ! 

The  .  final  vengeance  came  !  but  sent  by  whom  ? 
Was  it  in  man  to  burst  this  den,  this  tomb  ! 
Lives  there  the  human  heart  that  dared  to  hope 
To  stand  in  scorn  beneath  this  charnel  cope  ? 
'Twas  as  if  heav'n  would  bare  to  human  eyes 
Its  empire  o'er  its  own  fierce  agencies. 
As  if  the  tempest-cloud  had  oped  its  gorge. 
To  shew  the  secrets  of  the  thunder's  forge. 
As  if  some  final  shock  had  drank  the  wave 
That  rolls  in  gloom  o'er  ocean's  central  cave ; 
Stripping  to  man  its  bosom,  boundless  vale 
Of  wreck  and  buried  wealth,  and  corpses  pale ; 
The  world  of  storms,  the  great  life-swallower  nude ; 
All  one  wild  waste — death,  silence,  solitude  ! 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  round  that  chair  ; 
But  are  no  sterner  shapes  of  friendship  there  ? 
No  haughty  frowns,  bold  tauntings,  bitter  sighs, 
No  pangs  our  nature  l^ows  not,  till  it  dies  ? 
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Gaze  ye  not  here,  who,  freezing  in  your  gore, 
Made  the  drear  halt  on  Berezyna^s  shore ; 
And  lieard  the  Tartar's  shout,  and  rushing  wave, 
Mark,  through  the  dusk,  the  Umits  of  your  grave, 
And  felt  the  polar  night  your  gashes  sear. 
And  died  in  torture,  but  to  fix  him  here  ? 
And  ye  !  the  plumed  and  trampling  chivalry, 
Who  rode  on  Leipsic's  plain  of  death  to  die ; 
And  met  the  German  sword,  and  fiery  shower, 
To  save  him  for  another,  fiercer  hour ! 
It  came ; — ye  last,  consummate  sacrifice  ! 
Wing  ye  not  here  in  deeper  agonies  ? 
Ye,  round  whose  hearts  still  hangs  the  clotted  blood. 
Whose  flesh  is  still  the  Flemish  raven's  food ; 
Rolls  not  upon  the  wind  your  countless  train. 
With  cloudier  visages  of  shame  and  pain  ? 
Yet  in  the  field  ye  fell.    Ne'er  battle  soil 
Such  booty  bore,  where  corpses  were  the  spoil. 
And  he,  for  whom  ye  bled,  on  whom  your  eye 
Tum'd  in  its  dimness,  dared  do  all  but  die  ! 
Ye  massacred  !  behold  the  prize  ye  won ; 
The  throne,  and  him  who  sat  upon  that  throne. 
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The  heavens  were  sick  of  crime, — the  endless  strife 
Where  black  ambition  flung  its  stake  of  life. 
The  trial  came. — On  rush'd,  with  shout  and  ban, 
The  rebel  hosts,  their  Idol  in  the  van ; 
Strength  of  their  heart,  and  wonder  of  their  eye  ; 
Illusive  glory,  for  his  hour  was  nigh. 
Their  rites  of  blood  arose.    In  vain  the  name  * 
Of  their  dark  Baal  echoed.    Evening  came. — 
Then  the  true  thunders  roll'd.    Their  livid  gaze 
Saw  the  horizon  one  advancing  blaze ; 
They  saw  it  smite  their  Idol  on  his  throne ; 
And  he  was  smote, — pomp,  art,  illusion  gone. 
Then  died  his  worshippers.    The  jealous  steel 
Raged  through  their  quivering  ranks  with  faithful  zeal. 
The  sacrifice  was  done !  and  on  its  wing 
The  earth  sent  up  the  shout  of  thanksgiving. 

*  1  Kings,  chap.  18. 
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Note  1,  page  3,  line  1. 
'  Tis  dawn  upon  Mont  Martre. 

The  view  from  this  hill  towards  Paris  is  extensive,  and  seen 
under  the  morning  and  evening  lights  offers  some  picturesque 
features.  At  early  morn^  Paris,  free  from  smoke,  and  built 
of  rude  white  stone,  looks  like  an  immense  crystallization  in 
the  centre  of  a  crater  of  verdure.  St.  Cloud,  Sevres,  Meudon, 
and  some  more  nameless  villages,  beginning  from  the  right 
reach  nearly  round  the  city  on  the  edge  of  the  cup.  In  August 
1815,  Mont  Martre  was  fortified,  and  a  British  post.  Mont 
Valerien,  on  which  stands  what  was  once  a  convent,  the  Inva- 
lides,  formerly  the  chief  place  of  the  military  department^  the 
Pantheon  in  which  the  Theophilanthropists  held  their  festivals, 
and  St.  Denis,  the  burial  place  of  the  royal  family,  which  had 
been  polluted,  lie  among  the  most  prominent  objects  in  its  view. 

Note  2,  page  5,  line  last. 
The  Victory  of  Victories. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  called,  on  high  poetic  autho- 
rity, another  Cannae.    It  was  so,  just  as  much  as  England  was. 
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on  the  pure  authority  of  the  men  of  blood  in  France,  another 
Carthage  J  and  just  as  much  as  the  British  soldiery  were  a 
band  of  desperate  and  half  savage  mercenaries,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  a  crafty  and  cruel  slave  of  a  sanguinary  power, 
engaged  in  a  war  of  ambition,  and  resolved  on  nothing  short 
of  the  total  ruin  of  its  rival.  History  will  probably  judge  other- 
wise, and  the  name  of  the  soldiers  of  Waterloo  and  their  leader 
be  appealed  to  from  generation  to  generation,  whenever  men  are 
to  be  awakened  to  great  actions  by  the  memory  of  the  most 
gallant  and  the  most  generous  of  patriots  and  of  warriors. 

To  those  who  may,  like  the  writer,  incline  to  think  that  a 
more  glorious  age  is  about  to  rise  upon  the  world,  and  that 
Waterloo  was  the  thunderstorm  which  was  to  give  the  last 
clearing  to  the  air  before  that  perfect  vision,  it  assumes  a  loftier 
character  than  its  mortal  triumph.  It  seems  to  bear  the  fea- 
tures of  a  grand,  immediate  interposition  of  superior  power. 
Where,  to  effect  a  great  purpose,  a  number  of  accidents  seem 
to  be  forced  together,  we  naturally  believe  in  the  control  of  a 
higher  hand ;  where  those  accidents,  in  the  first  instance,  thwart 
all  our  aspirations,  and  yet  are  eventually  seen  to  have  advanced 
us  to  a  more  complete  success  than  all  our  aspirations  dared  to 
dream,  the  conjecture  becomes  almost  conviction.  The  final 
overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  which  was  atheistic,  jacobin, 
and  revolutionary  to  its  latest  hour  3  and  the  utter  disgrace  of 
Napoleon,  the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  revolution,  were  at 
least  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  They  may  appear 
to  have  been  its  providential  objects.  Had  human  judgnients 
been  previously  consulted  they  would  probably  have  drawn  a 
different  plan  of  the  battle.    The  Prussians  would  have  at  once 
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joined  the  British,  and  swept  the  enemy  before  them  j  or  the 
British  would  have  been  in  force  enough  to  have  driven  in  the 
French  early  in  the  day  ;  or  Napoleon  would  have  fallen  or  been 
taken  prisoner.  But  the  battle  was  not  to  be  so  fought,  to  be 
most  fatal  to  the  atheistic  power.  If  the  French  had  been 
beaten  in  the  broad  day,  they  might  have  rallied,  or  retired  be- 
fore superiority  of  force,  or  in  the  last  event  have  been  made  pri- 
soners in  masses.  But  the  conflict  held  on  bloody  and  disastrous, 
till  the  moment  when  they  could  neither  escape  nor  conquer. 
Retreating  an  hour  before  nightfall,  they  might  have  been 
saved  j  fighting  an  hour  after  it,  they  might  have  had  the  night 
for  retreat.  But  they  broke  on  the  edge  of  darkness.  The 
Prussians  came  up,  retarded  during  the  day,  to  be  unfatigued 
by  battle,  and  fresh  for  pursuit.  The  night  was  made  for  re- 
mediless slaughter.  Thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon !" 
The  distribution  of  the  triumph  was  judicial.  England  had  seen 
in  France  only  an  envenomed  enemy,  Prussia  had  felt  in  her  a 
remorseless  oppressor  3  England  had  suffered  no  serious  inflic- 
tion, Prussia  had  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  suffering ;  and  to 
England  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  the  glory,  and  to 
Prussia  the  revenge. 

If  Napoleon  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner, 
or  borne  from  the  field  in  the  backward  rushing  of  his  army, 
there  might  have  been  some  reserve  of  fame  for  him.  But  a 
stronger  will  determined  that  he  should  be  saved  for  immortal 
and  cureless  shame ;  that  he  should  be  seen  a  coward,  and  ready 
fugitive ;  that  no  question  should  be  left  to  the  world  of  his 
abjectness  of  soul,  and  that  he  should  be  reserved  to  be  shown 
as  a  monster  to  an  English  rabble,  and  yet  survive ! 

F 
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If  the  French  army,  the  authors  of  so  much  misery  to 
Europe,  were  to  have  been  finally  punished,  it  was  done  by  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession  of 
Napoleon,  their  force  was  exclusively  French  j  and  it  was 
trampled  like  a  mire  of  blood.  There  has  been  no  instance  for 
those  thousand  years  of  such  total  destruction  of  an  army.  The 
flower  of  France,  and  the  leading  strength  of  the  rebellion,  was 
the  imperial  guard.  It  was  reserved  for  the  last  and  most 
complete  sacrifice  of  the  day. 

If  this  battle  had  been  intended  to  raise  the  military  fame  of 
England  to  its  highest  rank,  its  purpose  was  done.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  Englishmen,  more  encumbered  than  assisted  by 
their  young  auxiliaries,  fought  three  times  their  number  of  the 
most  experienced  troops  of  the  world ;  displayed  an  unrivalled 
strength  of  passive  fortitude  during  a  day  of  furious  assaults, 
and,  when  they  were  at  length  let  loose^  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
like  lions  upon  a  sheepfold. 

Note  3,  page  19,  line  2. 
The  Abhaye. 

The  Abbaye  is  now  a  military  prison,  and  on  the  day  alluded 
to,  its  windows  exhibited  a  number  of  its  detenus  gazing  at  a 
Savoyard  and  his  equipage  of  mummery  in  the  court-yard. 

The  massacres  of  September  1 792  were  the  calm  and  formal 
work  of  the  completed  government  of  the  mob.  The  "  sove- 
reign people'*  had  already  lain  down  tired  with  riot,  but  they 
had  delegated,  by  the  regular  course  of  revolution,  their  hatchet 
and  their  passion  for  blood  to  men,  who  won  them,  also  according 
to  revolution,  by  the  loftiest  character  for  barbarity  and  treason. 
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In  Paris  there  were  many  noble,  and  many  wealthy,  even 
after  the  10th  of  August.  This  offence  to  the  equality  of  human 
nature  was  to  be  removed.  The  barriers  were  closed ;  domici- 
liary visits  were  made  j  and  every  man  on  whom  suspicion  of 
honor,  or  loyalty,  or  opulence  fell,  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  next  step  was  not  less  the 
natural  procedure  of  the  populace  in  power.  The  prisons 
were  to  be  cleared,  Danton  and  Robespierre  assembled  a 
crowd  of  undeniable  patriots  in  front  of  the  town-hall  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  September,  gave  them  brandy  and 
assignats,  told  them  of  the  immortal  rewards  of  vigorous  pa- 
triotism, and  sent  them  to  cut  the  prisoners'  throats.  Before 
evening,  the  peuple  magnanime  &  bon"  as  they  were  entitled 
in  the  inaugural  speech,  had  murdered  210  ecclesiastics  at  the 
convent  of  the  Carmes,  without  trial  or  enquiry.  The  execu- 
tion then  went  on  in  eight  prisons  at  once^  it  continued  in 
them  till  they  were  all  cleared  3  it  was  not  concluded  before 
eight  days,  and  was  computed  to  have  consumed  nearly  8000 
lives. 

Dr.  Moore,  who  happened  to  be  near  one  of  the  prisons,  thus 
gives  us  the  sentiments  of  a  British  philosophe,  not  yet  tho- 
roughly fleshed,  on  the  summary  justice  of  the  sovereign." 

Parity  September  2,  5  in  the  cffternoon. 

The  most  shocking  crimes  are  at  this  moment  perpetrating 
at  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  hard  by  the  hotel  in  which  I  now 
write.  A  thing  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  wickedness  !  Thfe 
mob! — they  call  them  the  people  here 3  but  they  deserve  no 
name  by  which  any  thing  which  has  the  least  relation  to  human 
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nature  can  be  signified. — A  set  of  monsters  have  broken  into  the 
Abbaye,  and  are  massacring  the  prisoners. — 

9  at  7iight. 

*'  They  have  been  at  this  shocking  work  several  hours. — The 
Abbaye  is  quite  full  of  prisoners  ;  besides  those  that  were  sent 
there  before,  great  numbers  have  been  sent  since  the  1 0th  of 
August ;  many  on  slight  suspicions ;  many  poor  priests  on  no 
particular  accusation,  but  merely  because  they  are  priests ; 
many  citizens,  as  I  have  been  assured,  have  been  arrested  of 
late,  and  sent  there  from  the  private  hatred  and  revenge  of 
some  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  commune  of  Paris. 
They  are  making  an  undistinguished  massacre  of  all!  Is  this 
the  work  of  a  furious  and  deluded  mob  ?  How  come  the  citi- 
zens of  this  populous  metropolis  to  remain  passive  spectators  of 
so  dreadful  an  outrage  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  plan  concerted  two  or  three  weeks  ago  ?  That 
those  arbitrary  arrests  were  ordered  with  this  view  ? 

It  is  now  past  ttvelve  at  night,  and  the  bloody  work  still 
goes  on  !   Almighty  God !" 

September  3. 

The  same  horrid  scenes  which  began  yesterday  afternoon 
are  still  continuing  at  the  Abbaye,  are  extended  to  the  La 
Force,  the  Conciergerie,  all  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  even  the 
Bicetre,  which  is  a  league  out  of  town  !"    Moore's  Journal. 

From  these  sacrifices  of  popular  justice  there  were  d.  few 
capricious  exceptions.    The  Chevalier  St.  Meard  has  left  a 
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short  narrative  of  his  peril  under  the  title  of  '  *  Mon  agonie  de 
trente  six  heures."  The  tract  is  curious.  He  preserved  a  re- 
gular chronology  of  his  terrors. 

A  dix  heures, 

'*  L'abbe  L'Enfant,  confesseur  du  roi,  &  I'abbe  de  Chapt-de- 
Rastignac  parurent  dans  la  tribune  de  la  chapelle  qui  nous 
servait  de  prison.  lis  nous  annoncerent  que  notre  derniere 
heure  approchait,  &  nous  inviterent  de  nous  recueillir  pour  re- 
cevoir  leur  benediction.  Une  mouvement  electrique  nous  pre- 
cipita  tous  a  genoux,  &  les  mains  jointes,  nous  la  resumes. 
Tout  repandait  sur  cette  ceremonie  une  teinte  auguste  &  lugu- 
bre,  elle  nous  rapprochait  de  la  divinite  !  Une  demi-heure  apres, 
ces  deux  pretres  furent  massacres,  et  nous  entendimes  leurs 
oris !" 

The  Dernier  crise  de  mon  agonie,"  gives  the  aspect  of  the 
tribunal. 

*^  A  la  lueur  de  deux  torches,  j'appergus  le  terrible  tribunal, 
qui  allait  me  donner  ou  la  vie  ou  la  mort.  Le  president  en 
habit  gris,  sabre  a  son  cote,  etait  appuye  debout  contre  une 
,  table,  sur  laquelle  on  voyait  des  papiers,  une  ecritoire,  des  pipes, 
&  quelques  bouteilles.  Cette  table  etait  entouree  par  dix  per- 
sonnes,  assises  au  debout,  dont  deux  etaient  en  veste  &  en 
tablier  5  d'autres  dormaient  etendus  sur  des  bancs.  En  pre- 
sence du  president  deux  hommes  tenaient  un  prisonnier  qui 
paraissait  age  de  60  ans.  ********  Je  le  vis  massacrer  par 
I'ouverture  de  la  porte  du  guichet.  *^*******Je  levai  les 
yeux,  &  j'apper^us  plusieurs  tetes  groupees  contre  les  barreaux 
du  soupirail  du  guichet."  ******* 

The  chevalier  escaped  by  accident  5  he  was  conveyed  out 
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over  palpitating  bodies,  and  with  peculiar  honors ;  the  mob,  who 
were  regularly  mangling  away,  stopped  in  their  vocation,  and 
took  off  their  hats  in  honour  of  innocence  and  the  laws!*' 
He  was  embraced  with  rapture  by  those  sensitive  beings,  who 
then  put  on  their  hats  and  turned  with  a  pure  spirit  to  murder 
as  before.  His  escort  home  were  three  assassins,  who  took 
brandy  in  preference  to  money ;  and  after  much  French  fond- 
ling, returned  *^  a  leur  poste." 

It  becomes  interesting  to  look  at  the  first  movements  of  a 
man  who  had  been  so  long  held  over  the  verge  of  the  grave 
with  all  the  keenness  of  full  recollection  and  sensitive  vigorous 
life  about  him.  His  thirty-six  hours  of  agony"  left  him  un 
Frangais  after  all.  A  man  of  another  country  might  have  rushed 
away  at  once  from  the  neighbourhood  of  assassination, — or 
plunged  into  loneliness,  from  the  natural  reluctance  to  meet  in 
the  common  intercourses  of  the  day  the  visages  that  had  bathed 
themselves  in  the  blood  of  his  friends, — or  not  altogether  un- 
touched by  his  deliverance,  have  turned  into  the  first  chapel 
that  offered  him  an  altar.  The  chevalier  did  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  "  toujours  gai"  and  tout-a-fait  Frangais,"  his  first 
thoughts  were  chatting  and  coffee,  and  so,  to  gaze  and  be  gazed 
at,  to  be  kissed  by  the  men,  and  smiled  on  by  the  women,  he 
went  forthwith — to  the  Palais  Royal. 

This  massacre  was  the  work  of  France,  not  of  a  mad  mob, 
but  of  a  mad  revolution.  It  had  none  of  the  excuses  of  that  sud- 
den irritation  and  impetuous  crime  whose  passion  so  suddenly 
turns  to  solemn  penitence.  It  was  the  politic,  solid,  satanic  spirit 
of  a  democracy,  which,  beginning  in  the  embittered  delusion  of 
the  lower  orders,  at  length  rose  like  a  conflagration  round  the 
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higher  ranks  of  the  state.  This  horrible  massacre  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  sight  of  the  thirty  thousand  national  guards  of 
Paris,  of  the  whole  legislature,  of  the  whole  nation.  There  was 
for  it  no  prevention,  no  remonstrance,  no  punishment.  It  was 
the  work  of  all  revolutionary  France,  and  it  will  be  in  one  form 
or  another  the  work  of  every  country  that,  like  France,  forgets 
its  allegiance  to  a  king  and  a  God. 

Note  4,  page  28,  line  10. 
A  cannon  peals. 

On  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  the  king  and 
the  representatives  went  in  procession  to  Notre  Dame.  The 
three  troops  of  mousquetaires  preceded  the  royal  carriage ;  no- 
thing could  be  richer  than  their  equipment.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  them  had  followed  the  king  to  Ghent ;  they  are  now  dis- 
banded. 

Note  5,  page  SQ,  line  10. 
Never  Jails  its  sight  of  woe. 
The  Morgue,  to  which  those  who  die  by  accident  or  self- 
murder  are  carried,  is  a  small  building  near  the  Hotel  Dieu  and 
the  river.  The  dead  are  laid  on  wooden  frames  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room,  separated  from  the  porch  by  a  glazed  partition. 
At  the  time  mentioned,  a  young  female  was  lying  to  be  recog- 
nised. Suicides  are  probably  more  common  in  Paris  than  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe.  The  habitual  irreligion  and  promis- 
cuous vice  of  the  people  make  self-murder  almost  a  regular 
resource  for  ill  luck.    The  Morgue  is  seldom  empty. 
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Note  6,  page  41,  line  7. 
Thoughts  the  grave  restores. 
The  princess  was  observed  to  weep  during  the  service.  She 
was  under  the  roof  where  her  martyred  parents  had  so  often 
been  the  observed  of  all  observers."  In  the  touching  narra- 
tive of  her  imprisonment  she  thus  gives  the  history  of  a  day  at 
the  Temple.  **  The  king  rose  at  seven,  and  was  employed  in 
his  devotions  till  eight.  Aftei^ards  he  dressed  himself  and  his 
son,  and  at  nine  came  to  breakfast  with  the  queen.  After 
breakfast  the  king  taught  the  dauphin  his  lessons  till  eleven. 
The  child  then  played  till  twelve,  at  which  hour  the  whole 
family  was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  garden  (whatever  the  weather 
might  be)  because  the  guard,  which  was  relieved  at  that  time, 
wished  to  see  all  the  prisoners,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
were  safe.  After  dinner  their  majesties  played  at  trictrac  or 
piquet,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  to  one  another.  At  four  o'clock,  the  queen,  her  sister, 
and  children,  generally  retired,  as  the  king  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  a  little  at  this  hour.  At  six  the  dauphin  went  down  again 
to  his  father  to  say  his  lessons,  and  to  play  till  supper  time. 
After  supper,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  queen  undressed  him  quietly, 
and  put  him  to  bed.  The  princesses  then  went  up  to  their 
own  apartment  again,  and  the  king  did  not  go  to  bed  till  eleven. 
The  queen  worked  a  good  deal  of  tapestry:  she  directed  the 
studies  of  Madame  Royale,  and  often  made  her  read  aloud  to 
her.  Madame  Elizabeth  was  frequently  in  prayer,  and  read  every 
morning  the  divine  service  of  the  day.  She  read  a  good  deal  in 
books  of  piety,  and  sometimes  at  the  queen's  desire  would  read 
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aloud  to  them."  What  a  contrast  in  the  dungeon  of  those  noble 
prisoners  to  the  savageness  and  incessant  tumult  without !  The 
men  of  freedom  and  illumination  were,  at  this  time,  whirling 
through  the  whole  round  of  massacre. 

The  tower  of  the  Temple  is  now  level  with  the  ground  j  the 
old  attendant  has  marked  its  site  with  a  few  cords  3  it  was  so 
miserably  narrow  that  nothing  but  jacobin  cruelty  could  have 
piled  so  many  human  beings  in  it,  even  without  reference  to 
their  rank.  The  garden  is  a  wretched  and  circumscribed  spot, 
overlooked  by  houses  in  which  the  most  profligate  population 
of  Paris  lived,  and  from  which  placards  and  effigies  insulting 
the  royal  family  by  the  most  disgusting  and  depraved  exhibitions 
were  constantly  hung.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  decayed  foun- 
tain. Napoleon  in  the  early  days  of  his  supremacy  came  to  see 
the  tower,  and  was  reminded  that  it  had  been  fatal  to  its  founder, 
to  the  general  of  the  templars,  and  to  the  late  king  of  France, 
who  had  left  it  only  for  the  scaffold.  Napoleon,  probably  in- 
tending that  its  moral  should  not  be  pointed  by  the  fate  of  an 
emperor,  turned  on  his  heel  with,  c'est  un  oiseau  de  mauvais 
augure,"  and  the  tower  was  demolished  immediately. 

Note  7,  page  46,  line  Q. 

One,  orphaned  one  ! 

The  allusions  to  the  treachery  and  punishment  of  France  refer 
exclusively  to  the  revolutionary  empire  which  we  have  seen 
perish.  For  France,  brought  within  her  pacific  limits  and  re- 
stored to  the  spirit  of  peace,  there  can  be  nothing  but  good 
hopes,  and  the  desire  that  misfortune  may  have  purified  her. 
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But  even  in  the  midst  of  her  crimes^  she  was  not  left  entirely 
without  the  witness  of  her  ancient  virtues.  The  Vendee  was 
a  glorious  testimony  to  the  gallant  and  faithful  hearts  that  yet 
lived  under  her  cloud  of  abominations.  The  Roche  Jaqueleins, 
the  D'Autichamps,  and  their  whole  illustrious  band,  will  be  re- 
membered with  all  the  honors  of  martyred  loyalty.  Among  her 
patriots,  it  is  a  proud  distinction  to  France  to  have  produced  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme.  She  is  one  of  the  great  redeemers  of  the 
national  character.  No  woman  living  has  undergone  trials  so 
severe,  and  no  one  could  have  converted  them  into  nobler  evi- 
dences of  royal  and  personal  virtue.  In  prison,  in  exile,  in  the 
perils  of  rebellion,  a  lonely  woman  displayed  the  fortitude  and 
pious  magnanimity  for  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
only  in  romance.  France  may  not  yet  be  worthy  to  esteem  this 
princess  j  but  she  has  secured  the  respect  of  every  honourable 
mind  in  Europe.  In  England  she  is  admired  and  reverenced 
with  the  full  homage  of  a  people  who  have  fully  known  her. 

Note  8,  page  46,  line  last. 

Takes  his  old  quarters. 

In  the  fine  season,  the  Boulevard  is  the  most  crowded  and 
amusing  part  of  Paris. 

*  *  *    Gente,  piu  che  altrove  troppa 
E  d'ltna  parte  e  d'  altra  con  gran'urli 
Percuotevan  s'incontro." — Dante. 

In  1815  it  had  the  additional  variety  of  being  filled  with  the 
officers  of  the  allied  armies. 
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Note  9,  page  51,  line  8. 
Murder*s  darkest  shrine. 
On  the  memorable  10th  of  August  the  battle  was  fought  iip 
the  grand  staircase,  and  in  the  royal  apartments. 
*• . 

Note  10,  page  56,  line  10. 
The  banner  of  the  star. 
L'Etoile  de  Napoleon. 
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l^uage.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.  of  Canton:  with  a  brief  View  of  the  Chinese 
Drama,  and  of  their  Theatrical  Exhibitions,  by  the  Editor.  Small  Svo* 
5s.  6d. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  Nos.  31  and  32,  Svo.  6s.  each. 

TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD.    In  four  volumes,  12mo.  28*. 

CURIOSITIES  of  LITERATURE.  Sixth  Edition,  with  an 
additional  Volume,  3  vols.  Svo.  36*.    The  third  Volume,  separate,  12^. 

PRIVATE  MEMOIRS,  which,  with  the  Work  of  M.  Hue, 
and  the  Journal  of  Clery,  complete  the  History  of  the  Captivity  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Temple.  Written  originally  with  a  Pencil, 
and  preserved  by  stealth,  by  Madame  Royale,  now  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 
Neatly  printed  in  a  small  Volume,  5*.  6d. 

The  LIFE  of  RAFFAELLO  of  URBINO.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.    Svo.  8^.  6d, 

LIVES  of  HAYDN  and  MOZART,  with  Criticisms  upon  their 
Works  ;  to  which  are  added,  Observations  on  Metastasio,  and  on  the 
present  state  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  written 
at  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes.  By  the  Author  of 
Sacred  Melodies.    8vo.  l2s. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  BELGIUM  during  the 
Campai^  of  1815,  and  of  a  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo.  By  aa 
Englishwoman.     8vo.  lO*.  6d. 

The  COMFORTS  of  OLD  AGE,  with  Biographical  Illus- 
trations.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.    Second  Edition,  small  8vo. 

STORIES  selected  from  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  for 
Children.    l2mo.,  3*.  6e?.,  half-bound. 

HISTORY  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH, compiled 
from  Original  Papers  and  Records.  By  Alexander  Bower,  2  vols.  Bvo.  24s. 

JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE  and  the  ARTS.  Edited  at  the 
Royal  Institution.    Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  with  Plates,  8vo.  1s»  6d.  each. 

OUTLINES  of  GEOLOGY  ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  W.  T. 
Brande,  Sec.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.    8vo.  7s.  6c(. 

A  COURSE  OF  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION.  By  C.  W. 
PASLEY,  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  F.  R.  S. 
Comprising  Practical  Geometry,  the  Principles  of  Plan-Drawing,  and 
Elementary  Fortification,  in  three  vols.  8vo.  containing  1190  Engravings, 
21.  in  boards. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.,  containing  Elementary  Fortification,  may  be  had 
separately,  21.  5s. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  VARIATION  of  the  COMPASS,  shewing 
how  far  it  is  influenced  by  a  Change  in  the  Direction  of  the  Ship's  Head, 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  Dangers  arising  to  Navigators  from  not  allow- 
ing for  this  Change  of  Variation.  Illustrated  with  practical  Observations 
and  Remarks.    By  William  Bain,  Master,  Royal  Navy,  8vo.  6s. 

ALGEBRA  of  the  HINDUS,  with  Arithmetic  and  Mensura- 
tion ;  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  4to.  3^.  3*. 

The  UNEDITED  ANTIQUITIES  of  ATTICA ;  comprising 
the  Architectural  Remains  of  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Thoricus. 
By  the  Dilettanti  Society.  Printed  uniformly  with  Stuart's  Athens.  With 
84  Plates,  in  folio,  10/.  10*. 

TOPOGRAPHY  illustrative  of  the  BATTLE  of  PLAT^EA, 
consisting  of  Plans  of  the  Plain  and  City  of  Plataea,  of  Plans  of  Eleuthera, 
/Enoe,  and  Phyle,  and  a  View  of  Eleuthera,  from  Drawings  made  on 
the  Spot,  by  T.  Allason,  and  engraved  by  Cooke.  Accompanied  by 
Memoirs  read  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  By  John  Spencer  Stanhope,  F.  R.  S,  and 
Acad.  Inscrip.  and  Bell.  Lett.  Instit.  Paris.  Coi-resp.  8vo.  with  Platefi 
separate,  in  Folio,  28*. — ^The  Plates  separately,  \l.  Is, 

JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  in  GERMANY,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA, 
POLAND,  &c.,  during  the  years  1813  and  1814.  By  J.  T.  James,  Esq. 
Student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
12  Plates,  30*. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS  ABOVE  THE  CATARACTS  OF  EGYPT 
and  in  NUBIA.    By  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  with  a  Map,  4to.  21*. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  SINGULAR  HABITS  and  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES of  the  PEOPLE  of  the  TONGA  ISLANDS,  in  the 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  By  Mr.  William  Mariner,  of  the  Port- 
au-Prince  private  Ship  of  War,  the  s^reater  part  of  whose  crew  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  natives  of  Lefooga.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  24s. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  LOSS  of  the  AMERICAN  BRIG 
COMMERCE,  wrecked  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1815;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Sufterings  of  her  surviving  Officers  and  Crew,  who  were 
enslaved  by  the  wandering  Arabs  on  the  Great  African  Desert;  and  Ob- 
servations, made  during  the  Travels  of  the  Author,  while  a  Slave  to  the 
Arabs.  By  James  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo.  Concluded  by  a 
Description  of  the  City  of  Tombuctoo,  on  the  River  Nii;er,  and  of  another 
large  City,  far  South  of  it,  on  the  same  River,  called  Wassannah. 
Printed  (uiiformly  with  Park's  and  Adams's  Travels  in  Africa,  4to.  with 
a  Map,  36*. 

A  few  Copies  of  MUNGO  PARK's  FIRST  EXPEDITION  to 
AFRICA,  reprinted  in  Quarto,  with  (by  permission)  Major  Rennell's 
valuable  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Africa,  with  the  Portrait,  and 
all  the  Maps  and  Views,  21.  2s.  boards.  A  few  Copies  of  vol.  2,  quarto, 
containing  the  last  Journey  and  Life,  may  be  had,  il.  lis.  6d. 

VOYA€ES  and  DISCOVERIES  in  the  SOUTH  SEA  or 
PACIFIC  OCEAN.  By  James  Burney,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.    The  Fifth  and  concluding  Volume,  4to.  21s. 

This  Work  comprises  an  Account  of  all  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  ante- 
cedent to  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  bringing  down  their  His- 
tory until  the  Period  at  which  Hawksworth's  Collection  begins. 

An  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS 
of  the  BENGAL  NATIVE  INFANTRY,  from  its  first  Formation  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  Detail  of  the  Services  on  which  the  several  Battalions  have 
been  employed  during  that  period.  By  the  late  Capt.  John  Williams,  of 
the  Invalid  Establishment  of  the  Bengal  Army.    With  Plates,  8vo.  12*. 

ASIATIC  RESEARCHES:  or  TRANSACTIONS  of  the 
SOCIETY  instituted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  An- 
tiquities, the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia;  4to.  Vol.  XII. 
jmt  received  from  Calcutta,  21.  2s. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  ISLAND  of  JAVA,  containing  a  Ge- 
neral Description  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants  ;  the  State  of  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  and  Commerce  ;  the  Nature  of  the  Government 
and  Institutions,  with  the  Customs  and  Usages  peculiar  to  the  People  ; 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Antitjuities 
of  the  Country,  and  the  Native  History  of  the  Island,  principally  from 
Native  Authorities.  By  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.  late  Lieute- 
nant-Governor of  that  Island  and  its  Depenaencies.  4to.  with  a  Map  and 
numerous  Plates.  2  vols.  4to.  61.  6s.  L.  P.  8/.  8*. 
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